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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Introduction 

The purpose of this study is to provide a comprehensive evaluation of the 
Senior Community Service Employment Program (SCSEP). The study was 
designed to assess: the relationship between SCSEP participant outcomes 
and factors such as enrollee characteristics; the ability of the program 
to reach and serve disadvantaged workers and minorities; the type and 
duration of program participation and costs; the satisfaction of 
enrollees with their jobs and of benefitting agencies with the program; 
the effect of urban/rural differences and State/national sponsorship on 
program operations and outcomes; the potential of SCSEP to transition 
enrollees to unsubsidized jobs; and coordination between SCSEP and other 
programs. 

The SCSEP is a part-time community service employment program targeted 
towards the needs of economically disadvantaged elderly aged 55 and 
older. The program goals incorporate provision of income and part-time 
employment to participants, community service, training, and transition 
of enrollees to unsubsidized employment. Program participants are paid 
wages subsidized by program grants. The program is operated by eight 
national sponsors and the States under the overall direction of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

The study is based on an empirical analysis of program operations at a 
randomly selected set of local projects and of various quantitative data 
bases. These include project level Quarterly Progress Report data, a 
micro data set describing participant characteristics based on records 
collected during the course of the study, and telephone survey data 
describing the labor market experiences and satisfaction of enrollees 
with the program. In addition. Current Population Survey data were 
utilized to develop a data file describing the SCSEP eligible population. 
These data were utilized to provide nationally representative descriptive 
data and to conduct multiple regression analysis of various subjects. 

The following items summarize the major findings of the study: 

• SCSEP participants werf more disadvantaged than the 
eligible population by labor market and income criteria. 
SCSEP participants tended to be substantially younger and 
better educated than nonparticipant eligibles. 

o Most SCSEP participants applied to the program primarily 
for economic reasons. 

© Most SCSEP participants were in clerical or service jobs 
while participating in the program. 

• The median length of stay for PY 1983-84 new enrollees was 
11 months, with a substantial minority (40 percent) staying 
in the program for l8 months or longer. 
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Authorized Federal funds amount to slightly over S5,100 per 
program slot annually, and approximately S3 » 200 per program 
participant. Non-Federal contributions amount to about 
Si, 000 per program slot annually and about S63O per 
participant. 

Very little formal training has been provided to 
participants by the SCSEP program. However, the vast 
majority of enrollees were not motivated to enter the 
program to receive training. 

Program placement rates have increased during recent years. 
About half of this increase in placement rates is 
attributable to reductions in average length of program 
stay. Half of the increase in placement rates is 
attributable to other factors. 

Almost one half of PY 1983-84 entrants were still in the 
program one year after entry. About one quarter were 
placed, while another quarter were terminated for health or 
other reasons. 

Data on labor force status one year after entry show that 
SCSEP has been successful in increasing the employment rate 
of enrollees, and substantially reducing unemployment of 
program participants. 

This increase in employment and reduction in unemployment 
is attributable to the provision of in-program jobs rather 
thsin to unsubsidized placements. The proportion of PY 
1953"84 entrants who were in unsubsidized positions one 
year after entry was slightly lower than the proportion of 
unemployed nonparticipant eligibles who were employed 
during that tirae. 

Comparison of in-program and post-program jobs reveal that 
upward occupational mobility did not occur on the average 
for SCSEP participants who were placed. However, those 
terminees who were placed reported earnings higher than 
those who were still employed by the program during the 
telephone survey week. 

Client characteristics, environmental and management 
factors were found to influence placements, even after 
controlling fcr other variables. 

The older the enrollee, the lower the chances of placement, 
primarily because older enrollees are often terminated for 
health-related reasons. Males and better educated 
enrollees tend to have relatively high placement rates. 
The higher the local unemployment rate, the lower the 
probability of placement, independent of client mix and 
management variables. The cnances of placement also appear 
to be positively associated with the proportion of 



^^nf national sponsors, on the average, 

tend to display higher placement rates than programs 
operated by State sponsors. However, these overSf 

^s'^L^stvL^^ 

• Overall, the major benefit of the program for participants 
IS the provision of in-program employment. "^^^^ipants 

I?^h^^^' majority of participants appear to be satisfied 
with their program experiences, particularly with the 
various social aspects of the program. Somewhat less 
InTll reported with the number of hours worked 

and the amount paid by project jobs. 

These findings are discussed further in the paragraphs which follow. 
Participant Selection 

SCSEP participants were more disadvantaged than the PliP-ihio r.r.r.„-, ^■ 
oy labor market and income criteria ATmn.^ ?S eligible population 

reported to have been S"pl"Jed fo" mo rtha^^half'f thi 

entrv ^r^j:^ rso^^-,-^- ^ - , moi-tf cnan nalt or the year prior to 

suSantiaSv mn^!^'^^ ' ^^"^^ ^^^^ group „ere 

^l^^ ^^-^ ^-TJf/ZT. IS-"-- 

need ot'SsistScI-'^H""'^' '° °^ ^^^^ -ligi^l-s -st in 

neea or assistance: those who were unemployed. 

prim'arnrfor'Lo^'o'''"^ reportedly applied to the program 

primarily for economic reasons (i.e.. needed an income or a job) Most 

percent'orscSPP '° "^--1" -asons About 60 

greater econoS ^'.''^^^^.^-^-^ ^-^^^ alone, and may have had both 

important reason for application. 
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Local project operators indicated that their selection policies for SCSEP 
enrollees prioritized those eligibles who were over the age of 60 years. 
They also emphasized the importance of meeting host agency needs in 
selecting SCSEP enrollees. 

Program Activities and Services 

A primary purpose of the SCSEP program is the provision of part-time 
community service jobs to enrollees. Only five percent of enrollees 
reported to be in professional /managerial positions while in the program. 
The vast majority of program p?irticipants were in other white collar, 
primarily clerical, positions, and in service jobs. Twelve percent of 
enrollees were in blue collar jobs. Males were overrepresented in blue 
collar positions and females were overrepresented among clerical workers. 

The average reported hours worked per week was 22 hours with little 
variation by sex, age, or other characteristic. Participants were paid 
average hourly wages slightly above the minimum wage with little or no 
variation by type of job, except for enrollees employed in SCSEP project 
administration who were generally paid higher wages than other enrollees. 

The median length of stay for PY 1983-84 new enrollees was 11 months. A 
substantial proportion (40 percent) of enrollees stayed in the program 
for 18 months or longer. Females and older enrollees tended to be in the 
program longer than other enrollees. 

SCSEP programs also provide supportive services and epzployment-related 
fringe benefits to enrollees. Supportive services include counseli: ^ and 
referrals to other sources of assistance to enrollees. Local project 
operators estimated that between 25 percent and 100 percent cf enrollees 
received supportive services from SCSEP projects. Supportive services 
also include the provision of eyeglasses, hearing aids, and work related 
equipment by the local projects. A small proportion of enrollees were 
reported to require these types of supportive services. 

Fringe benefits offered by the local projects include Worker *s 
Compensation and Social Security benefits, and paid sick leave and 
holidays, which were provided by the majority of local projects. Almost 
two-thirds of the local projects also provided paid annual leave to 
enrollees, and about one-half provided unemployment insurance. Health 
insurance was provided to enrollees by only about one-fifth of the local 
projects, reflecting a belief of program operators that the provision of 
this benefit might hamper efforts to transition enrollees to unsubsidized 
employment. 

For each Federal dollar authorized for the program, approximately 20 
cents is provided in non-Federal contributions. Approximately 85 percent 
of Federal SCSEP funds are used for wages and benefits to enrollees. The 
remaining 15 percent of Federal funds is used to cover administrative and 
other costs. Overall, authorized Federal funds amount to slightly over 
S5,100 per program slot annually, and approximately $3,200 p^«. program 
participant. Non-Federal contributions amount to about $1,000 per 
program slot annually, and about S63O per participant. 
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Very little formal training has been provided to SCSEP enrollees. The 
most common type of training provided to enrollees was on-the-job 
training conducted by the host agencies. Some classroom tra: .ing was 
provided to a small number of enrollees. However, this method of 
training was used infrequently.* The small amount of formal training 
provided is consistent with the finding that the vast majority of 
enrollees were not motivated to enter the program to receive training. 
In addition, the fact that most enrollees were close to or beyond the 
Social Security retirement age may suggest some inherent limitations of 
long-term job training strategies for significant segments of the SCSEP 
enrollee population. 

Program Outcomes 

The major benefits of SCSEP for participants included income, fringe 
benefits, supportive services, and social benefits associated with their 
part-time employment in the program. In addition, some participants 
obtained unsubsidized jobs as a resul*- of their participation. The 
benefits of the program for participating host agencies consisted of the 
performance of jobs perceived to be useful to these agencies by 
participants whose wages are ICO percent subsidized by the SCSEP program. 
Neither participants nor host agencies bear significant costs associated 
with the program. Program outcomes and satisfaction of participants and 
host agencies with SCSEP have been analyzed in this context. 

While the provision of in-program jobs remains the primary focus of 
SCSEP, in recent years increased em'^^iasis has been placed on the 
transition of enrollees to unsubsidized employment. The analysis of 
Quarterly Progress Report data indicates that placement rates have 
clearly increased during recent years as a result of this change in 
program emphasis. This increase is primarily attributable to reductions 
in the length of program stay and partly to increased placement rates 
among those who were terminated from the program. An associated shift in 
the age distribution of participants toward the relatively younger 55-59 
years of age group has also occurred. This shift in client mix has 
partially contributed to the increase in overall placement rates. 

Data on the cohort of PY 1983-84 entrants was analyzed in detail. Almost 
one-half (49 percent) of PY 1983-84 SCSEP entrants were still in the 
program 12 months after entry. About one-quarter (26 percent) were 
placed while the rest have terminated for health-related or other 
reasons. Only four percent of enrollees reported to be unemployed during 
the March, 1986 telephone survey week. 

These data indicate that approximately three-quarters of SCSEP enrollees 
were employed (including those stili in the program) 12 months after 
program entry. Among SCSEP eligibles who were unemployed during the 
March, 1984 Current Populatic»n Survey (CPS) survey week, 37 percent were 
employed 12 months later and another 35 percent were unemployed. 

These data suggest that SCSEP has been successful in increasing the 
employment rate of enrollees, and substantially reducing unemployment of 
program participants. However, the data also reveal that the majority of 
those who were employed 12 months after entry were employed in the 
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subsidized positions of the program, and the proportion in unsubsidize 
jobs was slightly lower than the proportion of unemployed eligibles who 
were employed 12 months later. 



The proportion of terminees who' were placed was higher among those who 
stayed in the program for 7"12 months and was substantially lower for 
longer stayers. Almost 30 percent of those who stayed in the program for 
IZ^lS months were terminated for health reasons . About l4 percent of 
those who had terminated from the program by the time of the telephone 
survey (35 percent of those who were placed) reported having been hired 
by the host agency. Seventy-eight percent of those who reported having 
been placed were employed at the time of the telephone survey. 

The distribution of jobs of those who reported as being placed were 
similar to the distribution of in-program jobs, with a slight increase in 
the proportion in blue collar occupations. Upward occupational mobility 
did not appear to occur on the zverage. 

Those terminees who were placed reported earnings during the week of the 
telephone survey about 66 percent higher than those who were still 
employed by the program. This is primarily attributable to larger 
numbers of hours worked, although average hourly wages were also higher 
among terminees placed in unsubsidized jobs compared to those still in 
the program. 

Various factors affecting placements were analyzed through multiple 
regression modeling. These include client characteristics, environmental 
variables, and i rogram management factors. All three groups of factors 
were found to influence placements, even after controlling for the 
influence of other variables . Of the client mix variables , age appears 
to be the most important factor affecting the probability of placement. 
The older the enrollee, the lower the chances of placement. The 
probability of placement is also associated with sex (males are more 
likely to be placed than females) and with education (those with better 
education are more likely to be placed than those with less schooling). 

The higher the local unemployment rate, the lower the probability of 
placement. The chances of placement also appear to be positively 
associated with the proportion of manufacturing jobs in the local area 
and with urban location. No significant association between population 
growth and the probability of placement was detected. 

Substantial variations in overall placement rates exist among the 
sponsors of SCSEP. Differences in overall placement rates (relative to 
slots) are attributable both to differences in average length of stay 
(reflected in rates of terminations) and to differences in the rate of 
placement among termirees. Overall, programs operated by national 
sponsors cend to display higher placement rates than programs operated by 
State sponsors. However, these overall differences mask substantial 
variations among the national sponsors themselves. Multiple regression 
aniulysis indicates that two national sponsors display significantly 
higher placement rates compared to State sponsored programs even after 
controlling for client mix variables. No statistically significant 
differences were detected between the placement rate of the other 
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national sponsors and State sponsored programs. 



Overall, the data show that the major benefit of the program for 
participants is the provision of in-program employment. Although the 
placement rates of the program 'increased during recent years, SCSEP 
continues to be a program with only a secondary focus on placements. 
Incentives facing both participants and host agencies limit the potential 
of the program for unsubsidized placements. Most participants enter the 
program in order to receive income through part-time employment. Many of 
the participants have been structurally unemployed prior to program 
entry. Others face serious health problems limiting their ability to 
take an unsubsidized job. SCSEP participants often view the program as a 
means of gradual retirement. For these and related reasons, the part- 
time jobs provided by the program appear to be more attractive and more 
attainable to many program participants than unsubsidized jobs. 

Host agencies become associated with SCSEP in order to receive subsidize^ 
part-time assistance. Although host agencies may be encouraged by 
program sponsors to hire enrollees in unsubsidized positions, they face 
obvious economic incentives to keep enrollees who perform satisfactorily 
in positions subsidized by government funding. Further, host agencies 
of ten do not have sufficient funding to support additional unsubsidized 
positions. Host agency activities in support of unsubsidized placements 
appear to respond to the perceived placement mission of the program and 
the encouragement of SCSEP projects rather than to economic incentives. 

Participant and Host Agency Satisfaction with the Program 

Participants reported a very high degree of overall satisfaction with the 
program. Over 90 percent of survey respondents reported to have been 
satisfied with their program experiences. Participants were most 
satisfied with various social aspects of the program (co-workers, job 
supervisor) . When compared to satisfaction with the social aspects of 
the program, a significantly higher proportion of enrollees expressed 
dissatisfaction with the number of hours and the amount paid by project 
jobs. Although the majority of respondents expressed satisfaction with 
these two aspects of the program, a significant minority (more than a 
quarter) expressed dissatisfaction with either one, or both of these 
aspects of the program. 

Although more than half of the respondents expressed satisfaction with 
tT^aining opportunities, job counseling and project help to get a job 
afterwards, a substantial minority (more than a quarter) of respondents 
expressed a lack of interest in these aspects of SCSEP. This is 
consistent with the fact .hat the vast majority of enrollees viewed the 
program as a means of income support, rather than as a vehicle of job 
training and unsubsidized placement. 

Host agencies were overwhelmingly satisfied with all aspects of their 
association with SCSEP including the local project administration and the 
enrollees they were assigned. Relatively small proportions of host 
agencies expressed dissatisfaction, mostly concerning the limited number 
of hours enrollees were allowed to work under the program. 

10 
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PART I 
BACKGROUND 



1.0 



INTRODUCTION AND APPROACH 



This report presents the results of an evaluation of the Senior Community 
Service Employment Program (SCSEP). This chapter presents a brief 
overview of the SCSEP, discusses the purposes of the evaluation and 
describes the approach used in conducting the evaluation. 

1 . 1 Overview of The Senior Community Service Employment Program 

The SCSEP, authorized under Title V of the Older Americans Act, as 
amended, provides part-time employment for individuals age 55 and over in 
community service jobs. Program participants may work up to 1,300 hours 
per year, of which 20 percent can be spent in formal training. 
Participants work in a wide variety of conmiunity services activities and 
facilities, such as senior citizen centers, schools, hospitals, parks, 
programs for the handicapped, and home repair/weatherization and 
transportation services. The SCSEP also provides participants with 
personal and job-related counseling, annual physical examinations, and 
job- training. 

The SCSEP is administered by the Division of Older Workers Programs, 
within the Office of Special Targeted Programs in the Employment and 
Trainir.r Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor. Through $326 
million in grants to national organizations and the States, about 62,000 
positions for eligible older individuals were fu-^ded under SCSEP in the 
198^-85 program year. 

Although the program has a number of objectives in addition co providing 
employment opportunities for older workers (see Section 3-2), increased 
emphasis has recently been placed upon the transition of participants to 
unsubsidized jobs. Placement goals have increased from 10 percent in 
1976 to 15 percent in 198O and 20 percent in 1986. DOL has also 
Initiated a number of experimental projects. These experimental projects 
are the subject of a companion volume to this report.^ 

1.2 Purposes of the Evaluation 

The evaluation of SCSEP is intended to be a comprehensive, objective 
assessment of the program as a whole. The study was designed to meet the 
following objectives specified by DOL: 

© To assess the relationship between SCSEP participant 
outcomes and factors such as enrollee characteristics; 

• To assess the extent to which the program has been able to 
reach and serve economically disadvantaged workers and 
minorities; 



^The experimental projects were analyzed concurrently with the basic 
SCSEP program. The results of the experimental project study are 
contained in the "Report on the 502(e) Experimental Projects," prepared 
for the U.S. Department of Labor by Centaur Associates, Inc., July 25, 1926, 
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• To assess the type and duration of program participation 
and costs; 

c To assess the satisfaction of enrollees with their jobs and 
of benefitting agencies with the program; 

• To determine the effect of urban/rural differences and 
State/national sponsorship on program operations and 
outcomes; 

• To assess the potential of SCSEP to transition enrollees to 
unsubsidized jobs; and 

• To assess the coordination and linkage between national and 
State programs to maximize resource utilization in behalf 
of older workers. 

In addition, the DOL called for an assessment of the effectiveness of 
SCSEP experimental projects. This assessment is the subject of the 
companion volume to this report. 

1.3 Approach to the Evaluation 

The evaluation approach consisted of two key components: 1) sampling, 
and 2) data collection and analysis. Each of these two components is 
discussed in the subsections which follow. 

1.3^1 Sampling 

A multistage stratified random sampling strategy was used in the 
evaluation of SCSEP to provide a unified framework for observations at 
the State, local, and individual participant level. This sampling 
strategy allowed for objectivity, representativeness and a lack of 
systematic bias in results of the evaluation. 

The sampling approach consisted of four basic stages. Technical details 
of the sampling approach are specified in Appendix A of this report. The 
sampling stages are briefly summarized below. 

In the first sampling stage, 10 States were selected. In selecting this 
sample. States were stratified by size (number of SCSEP slots) and 
region. These 10 States, identified in Appendix A, were selected to 
provide basic representativeness of the national program. 

In the second stage, sponsoring agencies and local projects were 
selected. Four sponsors within each of the selected States were selected 
(except in one case where only three sponsors operate). In addition, 40 
local SCSEP projects^ operated by the chosen sponsors were selected. 
Appendix A presents lists of the sponsoring agencies and local projects 
which were selected in the second sampling stage. 



^These 40 local projects were located in 39 sites. Administration 

and operation of two local projects occurred out of one project location. 



In the third sampling stage, a sample of part.lcipants --'n the sample local 
SCSEP projects was selected, l^his sample consa.sJ:ed of all SCSEP 
enrollees who entered the program at the sampled local projects during 
the 1983-84 program year. 

Finally, in the fourth sampling stage, a subsample of participants from 
among the sample of participants who entered the program during 1983-84 
was drawn. This subsample comprised the survey population for a 
telephone survey of 7^9 participants. 

1-3 '2 Data Collection and Analysis 

The evaluation approach consisted of five principal data collection and 
analysis activities: 1) collection and analysis of quarterly progress 
reports, 2) collection and analysis of individual participant records, 3) 
a process assessment of State and local project operations, 4) analysis 
of information obtained through interviews with participants, and 5) 
assessment of host agency satisfaction with the program. 

Quarterly Progress Reports 

DOL receives Quarterly Progress Reports (QPR) from the State level 
operating units of each State sponsor and from local projects of each 
national SCSEP program sponsor. Baseline data contained in these reports 
provided basic descriptive information documenting participant 
characteristics, participant flow, and participant outcomes on a 
universal reporting basis. 

The QPR data were also used to assess the extent to which the program has 
been able to reach and serve economically disadvantaged workers through 
comparisons with national estimates of the eligible population from the 
Bureau of the Census Current Population Survey (CPS). Multiple 
regression of QPR data was used to analyze the relationship between 
placement outcomes and participanc characteristics and to assess the role 
of State/national sponsorship on placement outcomes. 

Participant Records 

The participant sample consisted of the 3,792 intake and, where 
applicable, termination records on all participants who entered SCSEP 
during the 1983-84 program year, were collected from the randomly 
selected set of local SCSEP projects. These records were supplemented 
with local environmental and programmatic data to develop a micro data 
base of information on SCSEP participants. 

The micro data base developed from the individual intake and termination 
records was utilized with the CPS file to develop regression models of 
factors affecting SCSEP participation. This analysis was used to refine 
the QPR analysis of the extent to which the SCSEP is able to reach 
economically disadvantaged workers and minorities. The analysis also was 
used to address the relationship between outcomes and rural/urban 
differences. Finally, the micro data file was used in assessing the 
potential of SCSEP to transition enrollees to unsubsidized jobs. 
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Process Assessment 



The process assessment component of the evaluation included an ou-site 
review of State level operations in each of 10 sampled States, and on- 
site reviews of local program operations at each of 40 local projects. 
Tlie process assessment was conducted to obtain ia ight into SCSEP program 
operations, to obtain information on exemplary prr.ctices, and to provide 
an interpretive context for the evaluation of quantitative data- Program 
operational epproaches were analyzed to determine the relationships 
between Stat /national sponsorship, type of organizational structure, 
rural and urban location, and participant outcomes • 

Interviews with Participants 

?rom the base of SCSEP enrollees who entered SCS.2P at the sampled local 
projects during the 1983"84 program year, a subsoruple of participants was 
selected for telephone follov;-up. Telephone c^ntACt was made and 
successful interviews were completed with 7^9 participants. The 
telephone survey provided information on: 1) thG satisfaction of 
participants wirh SCSEP program administration and activities, and 2) 
post-terminaticai outcomes of participants. In addition, the survey data 
was used to a: ss the potential of SCSEP to transition participants to 
unsubsidized joi)s. To benchmark the employment vxperience of SCCEP 
participants, their labor market experiences one year after entry were 
compared to. the experiences of SCSEP eligibles with similar 
characteristics based on a longitudinal component of the CPS. 

Host Agency Visits 

During on-site process assessment visits to local SCSEP projects, host 
agency visits were made to assess the satisfaction of host agencies with 
the program and the participants assigned to them under SCSEP. 
Observations of operations and assessments of satisfaction were made at 
52 host agencies during the field visits. 



2.0 LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND AND PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



The Senior Community Service Employment Program (SCSEP) is authorized 
under Title V of the Older Americans Act. The program employs low-income 
persons age 55 and over in part-time community service jobs- 

This chapter discusses the legislative background of SCSEP. The 
background review is followed by a discussion of the purpose and 
objectives of the program. 

2.1 Legislative History 

The history of community service employment for disadvantaged older 
workers spans over two decades. In the subsections which follow, the 
roots of SCSEP are traced back to the year I965. 

2.1.1 Operation Mainstream 

The SCSEP is a direct descendent of an early project funded under Title 
IB of the Economic Opportunity Act of I965 (knovn as Operation 
Mainstream). Under Operation Mainstream, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO) provided funds to Green Thumb. Inc., a national 
organization sponsored by the National Farmers Union, to operate a part- 
time employment program for the rural poor age 55 and over. 

Administrative respons/.bility for Operation Mainstream was transferred 
from OEO to the U.S. Department of Labor in I967. DOL continued to fund 
the Green Thumb program and to administer it from the national office 
level . 

During the next two years, the National Council on the Aging (NCOA) . the 
National Council of Senior Citizens (KCSC) . and the National Retired 
Teachers Association/American Association of Retired Persons (NRTA/AARP) 
also received funding from OOL to operate nationally administered 
Operation Mainstream projects. These projects were generally located in 
urban areas, while Green Thumb continued to operate predominantly in 
rural areas. In 1972 the U.S. Forest Service became the fifth national 
sponsor under Operation Mainstream. 

2-1.2 The National Older Worker Program-Operation Mainstream and the 
Senior Community Services Employment Program 

The enabling legislation for the current SCSEP was enacted as Title IX of 
the Older Americans Comnrehensive Services Amendments of 1973. The 
program described in Title IX legislation was modeled after the projects 
funded under Operation Mainstream. However, the SIO million appropriated 
by Congress to fund this program was not distributed until 197^. Prior 
to the distribution of these funds, the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act of 1973 was passed. 

With the passage of CETA, Title IB of the Economic Opportunity Act was 
replaced. Under Title IIIA of CETA. discretionary funds were available 
to provide funding for employment and training programs for a number of 
special target groups, including older men and women. DOL was also 



mandated to take into account the need for continued funding of "programs 
of demonstrated effectiveness". Consequently, Operation Mainstream, 
under Title IIIA of CETA, became the National Older Workers Program- 
Operation Mainstream (NOWP-OM) . All funds previously available through 
the Economic Opportunity Act we're delegated to the new NOWP-OM program. 

For a 12-month period from July, 197^ to June, 1975. DOL administered two 
older worker programs: the NOWP-OM and the SCSEP projects under Title IX 
of the Older Americans Act. Both programs had essentially the same 
components and on July 1, 1975 DOL merged the two programs into one, the 
SCSEP, as authorized under Title IX. 

2.1.3 The Older Americans Act Amendments of 1975 

The Older Americans Act Amendments of 1975 authorized appropriations for 
Title IX for three additional years and provided a continuing role for 
the five national organizations. In other legislation, funding for the 
program was increased to bring the total number of job slots to 15,000. 
During the period 1975"76 DOL awarded new grants to three States aiid four 
territories in which the five national organizations did not operate 
projects. 

A large increase in SCSEP job slots occurred in the program year 
beginning July, 1977. when the funding was increased to SI5O million 
supporting 37.^00 positions. This legislation also authorized DOL to 
fund State governments as project sponsors and specified that 80 percent 
of SCSEP funds were to be allocated to national sponsors and 20 percent 
were to be allocated to State sponsors. An allocation formula was also 
included to allow each Sta.te, regardless of the number of sponsors 
operating in the State, to receive an equitable share of job slots 
according to the number of persons age 55 and over and to the per capita 
income in the State. 

In the same year, through competitive bidding, DOL selected three new 
national sponsors to serve minority communities: the National Center on 
Black Aged, the National Urban League, and the Asociacion Nacional Pro 
Personas Mayores . 

SCSEP expanded again in the 1978"79 program year. Funding was increased 
to S2OO.9 million for a total of 47,500 job slots. 

2.1.4 Older Americans Act Amendments of 1978 

The Comprehensive Older Americans Act Amendments of 1978 made some major 
modifications to SCSEP. This authorization extended the program for 
three years and redesignated Title IX of the Act as Title V. The new 
title expanded the types of community service jobs that could be held by 
older workers participating in the program. 

These amendments directed that national sponsors would be maintained or 
held harmless at the level of activity permitted by the FY 1978 
appropriation. It also stipulated that in the future any funds 
appropriated in excess of the FY I978 level would be divided on a 55 
percent State/4^ percent national organizations basis. DOL interpreted 
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the hold harmless as the number of job slots allotted to the national 
sponsoring organizations in 1978- Thus, with inflation, the funding for 
these slots would be increased to allow the national sponsors to maintain 
the same number of positions* 

The 1978 amendments also directed the Secretary of Labor to review "the 
distribution of programs within the State including the distribution 
between urban and rural areas*" Income eligibility criteria which DOL 
established for the program were revised from income at or below the 
poverty level as defined by 0MB to no greater than 125 percent of the 
poverty level. 

2.1.5 Older Americans Act Amendments of I98I 

The amendments of 198I revised the definition of eligible individuals 
under SCSEP by eliminating the clause that participants were to be 
individuals whose opportunities for other suitable public or private paid 
employment were poor. 

In these amendments the Secretary of Labor was directed in Section 502(e) 
to conduct experimental projects with emphasis on the placement of 
individuals in employment opportunities with private business concerns. 
These projects were to involve different kinds of work modes such as job 
sharing, flexitime, and placement in growth industries and in jobs 
reflecting new technological skills. 

2.1.6 Older Americans Act Amendments of 198^ 

Under the most recent amendments to the Older Americans Act, the SCSEP 
was extended for three years through FY 1987. Several changes were 
included in these amendments. First, under the new law a cap (revising 
the DOL-established cap of I5 percent) on SCSEP administrative costs was 
placed at 13.5 percent for FY 1986 and 12 percent for FY 1987. 

The amendments also require the State agencies which receive SCSEP funds 
to submit an annual report to DOL on how the funds and job slots are 
distributed. These reports are to address the equitable distribution of 
slots within the States. 

Finally, the amendments require DOL to conduct a study to identify 
alternative measures to increase community service employment 
opportunities for SCSEP-eligible individuals. This report was submitted 
to Congress in July 1986. 

2»1»7 Funding Levels and Authorized Positions from 1979 to the Present 

Funding for SCSEP has grown significantly since its original 
appropriation of $10 million in 1973- Table 2-1 shows the funding levels 
and number of authorized positions for the SCSEP between the 1979-8O 
program year and the current I985-86 program year. 
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Table 2-1 



Funding Levels and Authorized Positions 
1979 - 1986 

Program Year Funding Level Authorized 

($ millions) Positions 



1979- 80 $220.6 47,500 

1980- 81 266.9 52,250 

1981- 82 277.1 54,200 

1982- 83 277.1 54,200 

1983- 84 319.4 62,080 

1984- 85 317.3 62,088 

1985- 86 326.0 63,783 

1986- 87 311.5 60,250 
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^'^ SeniorCommunitv ServiVa d« . 
2-2.1 Purpose an d Ob j epfi.roo 
Section 502 of Hif» iq7« „^ o 

the overall pCse c?\hTs"c1l?r Act set fc.th 

persons «ho are fiftv-fl^f unemployed low-income 

have poor employment^rospects"" °" °' ""^ 

oietltpSSLTof theU'i^ wTm'o"|-fL': "ct, the 

co^^nltTse^'lLTLIivIt^ T^"""^ "PPortunities in 
persons Who are=5r?PrIi:^1a5^olT:forrfr^-- 

XriXiLr^anl teu.t::!-e/' ^^--^ --me or 

The objectives of the ^r^ux> 

unchanged in the l,8l ^Ls^'^^^e^^XSi^e^^^tr" 

ici^iue or m nearby communities; 

• ^^^X^^^Z:^ r^-ed to publicly owned 
by 5CMc)(3) organizatioS; °^ Projects sponsored 

• To contribute to the general welfare of the community; 

• To provide employment for eligible individuals; 

• ^^^X^ Ts^Z r°r-"es and not to 
person who is on lay-off; ° ^^^^ Performed by any 

have the opportunity to pa^^JSiplte^^^^h: p~r^ "''^ 

reasonable training expanses; '° 

• I'ri^Z^ls'^^^^^^^ - to pay either 

State or local minimum wage or ?S °^Standards Act. or 
for persons in comparable^^rk; ^^^^^^^^^g rate of pay 
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• To pay for necessary work-related transportation expenses 
of participants; and 

• To assure that, to the extent feasible., projects will serve 
the needs of minority, Indian and limited English-speaking 
eligible individuals in proportion to their numbers in the 
state. 

These objectives are consistent with the overall program purposes of 
employment and income for older individuals and community service. They 
also reflect an interest in training older individuals to help meet the 
overall program goals, 

2,2.2 Increased Emphasis on Placement 

In addition to the overall purposes of employment and income for older 
individuals and community service, the 198I amendments reflect a new 
emphasis on placement of SCSEP participants in unsubsidized employment. 
Prior to the passage of these amendments, the DOL had been encouraged to 
enter into agreements designed to transition participants to private 
sector employment. The costs of such agreements were allowed as part of 
the program's appropriations, within certain limits. 

With the 1981 amendments, the DOL was additionally directed to conduct 
experimental projects designed to assure second career training and the 
placement of eligible individuals in private sector employment,^ Funding 
for these projects was allowed up to three percent of appropriations 
exceeding the FY I978 level of appropriations. 

In addition to the increased emphasis on the transition of participants 
to private sector employment in the I98I amendments, DOL has shown 
increasing emphasis on placement participants in unsubr.idized 
employment. The purpose of such placement is stated in the proposed 
rules^ for the SCSEP as published in the Federal Registe r. March 25. 
1980 : 

"Project sponsors shall continually work to transition 
enrollees into private or other unsubsidized employment, 
thereby creating opportunities for additional persons to 
enroll in and benefit from community service employment," 



^The experimental projects conduc*-ed as a result of this mandate ai2 
the subject of a separate report prepared concurrently with the present 
report. See Centaur Associates, Inc, "Report on the 502(e) Experimental 
Projects," draft report prepared for the U,S, Department of Labor, 
Employment and Training Administration, May 23, 1986, 

-^Although these proposed jules were never finalized, they are 
included as part of the contracts with SCSEP sponsors when grants are 
awarded to conduct projects under SCSEP, Accordingly, they are 
considered to reflect DOL policy. 
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A placement goal of 10 percent of community service employment authorized 
slots was raised to 15 percent a3 part of this increased emphasis on the 
transition of participants to unsubsidized employment. This trend is 
continuing at present.. The proposed rules for SCSEP, published in the 
July 19. 1983 Federal Register , would increase the placement rate from 15 
percent to 20 percent. 

2.2.3 Variations in Program Emphasis 

The purposes of SCSEP as discussed in the prior two subsections can be 
grouped into four major categories: 1) income and employment (i.e.. 
subsidized employment), 2) community service, 3) training, and 
transition to unsubsidized employment. These approaches suggested to 
program operators by each of these categories are not entirely 
consistent. Income and employment goals stress continuity and long-term 
participation in a program which is relied upon as a source of income. 
Transition goals stress shorter-term participation and rapid turnover. 

The DOL has allowed a great deal of flexibility in the approach and 
emphasis of SCSFP sponsors in designing and operating their projects. 
Consequently, much variation exists among SCSEP sponsors and local 
projects in the emphasis placed on each of these program purposes. This 
variation is discussed further in the next Chapter (see Section 3-3). 
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PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
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PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 



The Senior Community Services Employment Program (SCSEP) is tidministered 
by the U.S. Department of Labor. The DOL has had administrative 
responsibility for the program since 196?. 

This chapter discusses the ro. ^ of the DCL in administering SCSEP. An 
overview is provided of the national and State sponsors that operate 
SCSEP projects. The chapter concludes with observations on the policies 
of SCSEP sponsors and a discussion of linkages among DOL and the SCSEP 
sponsors . 

3.1 Role of the Department jf Labor 

The SCSEP is administered within DOL by the Division of Older Workers 
within the Office of Special Targeted Programs in the Employment and 
Training Administration. The Division of Older Workers awards grants to 
eight national nonprofit sponsoring organizations and to units of state 
governments to operate SCSEP projects. No SCSEP projects are operated 
directly by DOL. 

The DOL maintains a coordination, oversight and monitoring role in SCSEP. 
The Division of Older Workers reviews and processes grant applications 
from the n'itional and .State sponsors. Grants are awarded to the sponsors 
on the basi^' of allocation formulas specified in the Older Americans Act 
amendments of 1978 (see Section 3*1*4). The division also provides 
guidance, ^raining and technical assistance, and policy direction to the 
program sponsors. 

Currently, six federal representatives (a ^ixth representative was added 
to the staff of five that existed in the 1984-85 program year) within ^he 
Division of Older Workers, under the direction of a division chief, 
monitor the activities of the SCSEP sponsors. Quarterly performance and 
financial reports are submitted to the federal representatives by each 
national and State sponsor, ITiese reports allow the federal 
representatives to determine whether any problems have been encountered 
by the sponsors. The federal representatives also monitor the use of 
funds through these reports. On-site visits are also made by federal 
representatives in carrying out their monitoring responsibilities. 

3.2 National and State Sponsors of SCSEP 

Eight nationals sponsors, all States (e,*.^nt States turn their funding 
over to a national sponsor to operate) , the District of Columbia, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, Puerto Rico, American Samoa, the Trust Territories 
of the Pacific Islands, and the Northern Marianas are awarded grants by 
DOL to operate SCSEP projects.^ The eight national sponsors are: 

• Green Thumb, Inc.; 

• National Council on the Aging; 



^In this report, the term "State sponsor", includes sponsors of 
projects in both States and Territories. 
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• National Council of Senior Citizens; 

• National Retired Teachers Association/ American Association 
of Retired Persons;^ 

• Forest Service; 

• Asociacion Naciorial Pro Personas Mayores; 

• National Caucus and Center on Black Aged, Inc; and 

• National Urban League. 

Appendix A provides the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of 
contact persons for each of the national sponsors. 

3*2.1 SCSEP Funding and Number of Slots Administered by National and 
State Sponsors 

SCSEP was funded in w e amount of $317,300 for the program year 1984-85. 
This fiinding supported a total of 62,088 positions for eligible older 
individuals. By law, 78 percent of the program funds are awarded to the 
national sponsors and 22 percent to the State sponsors. The table on the 
following page displays the funding level and number of positions for 
each national sponsor and for the State sponsors in the 1984-85 year. 

Green Thumb is the recipient of the largest gr.-ij under SCSEP, with over 
one-fourth of the total program funding. Green Thumb's funding exceeds 
the amount granted to all of the States combined. NCSC is the next 
largest national sponsor, in terms of size of SCSEP grant, with about I6 
percent of the total. The three minority organizations (NUL, ANPPM, and 
NCBA) received the smallest shares of the national sponsors, although 
funding to each of these exceeded the amount awarded to any individual 
State under SCSEP. 

The largest amount received by any one State sponsor under SCSEP was 
S5,104 thousand awarded to the State of California. The smallest State 
share, $232 thousand, went to the Northern Marianas. The average State 
sponsor award was $1,225 thousand. 

The number of national sponsors operating in each State varies. In one 
State all eight national sponsors administer SCSEP projects. Eight 
States (of which five are Territories) have no national sponsor programs. 
All other States have at least two national sponsors operating SCSEP 
projects, with an average of four per State. 

Although all States are funded State grants under SCSEP, eight turn their 
funds over to one or more of the national sponsors to operate SCSEP in 
their State. 



^The National Retired Teachers Association/American Association of 
Retired Persons is referred to in this report as the American Association 
of Retired Persons, or AARP. 



Table 3-1 

SCSEP Funding Levels and Positions 
1984-1985 



National Sponsors 

Green Thumb 
National Council on 

the Aging 
National Council on 

Senior Citizens 
American Association of 

Retired Persons 
Forest Service 
Asociacion Nacional Pro 

Personas Mayores 
National Caucus and Center 

on Black Aged 
National Urban League 
Total — National Sponsors 

State Sponsors 
Grand Total 



Funding Level 
(S thousands) 



Positions 



Percent 
of Total 



S8it,it07 


16.518 


26.6 


2:, 260 


5.529 


8.9 


50.059 


9.795 


15.8 


38.790 
20,963 


7.590 
't.102 


12.2 
6.6 


77.376 


1.51^* 


2.4 


77.308 
9.5^*7 
2^*7. W 


1.513 
1.868 


2.4 

3.0 
78.0 


69.806 


13.659 


22.0 



S317.300 



62.088 



100.0 
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3*2.2 Administration of SCSEP Projects by National and State Sponsors 

A variety of organizational arrangements are used by the State and 
national sponsors in administering SCSEP projects. The sponsors also 
vary in their degree of involvement in administering programs other than 
SCSEP, The paragraphs which follow discuss these topics for each 
national sponsor and for the State sponsors. 

Green Thumb t Inc. 

Green Thumb, Inc., is a private, nonprofit corporation sponsored by the 
National Farmers Union, Green Thumb has operated older worker employment 
and training programs in rural areas for over two decades • Green Thumb 
is funded solely under Title V and administers no other federal programs. 
Under Title V, Green Thumb also operates experimental projects in several 
states.^ 

Green Thumb operates under the direction of an Administrator who serves 
as its chief executive officer. In addition to a national office 
headquartered in Arlington, Virginia, Green Thumb has 32 State units 
which operate the program in ^5 States and Puerto Rico. 

The national office of Green Thumb is organized into four major divisions 
for the provision of support and technical assistance to the State units. 
The Auditing and Program Monitoring divisions conduct on-site program 
review of eiirollees and host agencies to ensure that program goals are 
being met. Two other divisions, the Controller and the Personnel 
divisions, provide administrative support to the units in their 
respective areas of responsibility. 

Green Thumb unit offices consist of a director, required field personnel 
(e»g., area supervisors) and a manager/bookkeeper. Unit directors report 
to the Green Thumb Administrator at the national office. Unit directors 
are responsible for the operation of SCSEP projects. Green Thumb has no 
SCSEP project subcontractors. About 9tOOO host agencies are associated 
with Green Thumb under SCSEP. 

National Council on the Aging 

The National Council on the Aging (NCOA) is a nonprofit membership 
organization located in Washington, D.C. that offers information, 
training, technical assistance, advocacy, publications, policy 
development, and research related to all aspects of aging. For the 1985 
calendar year, NCOA had a total budget of S38.6 million, of which SCSEP 
funds comprised about 83 percent. In addition to its basic Title V 
program, NCOA conducts experimental projects with its SCSEP grant. 
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^The Green Thumb experimental projects along with the experimental 
projects of all other SCSEP sponsors are examined in a separate report 
prepared concurrently with the present report. See Centaur Associates, 
Inc., **Report on the 502(e) Experimental Projects," prepared for the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, July 25, 1986. 
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The NCOA SCSEP program operates under the administration of a National 
Project Director who has primary responsibility for overall operations 
and contractual agreements. A Deputy Director assists with 
administrative and operational 'activities and coordinates with other 
units within NCOA. NCOA Field Representatives, under the supervision of 
Field Service Managers, are responsible for grant monitoring and the 
provision of technical assistance. A Special Assistant provides 
administrative and operational support to the Project Director and 
coordinates the NCOA experimental projects. In addition, the Special 
Assistant coordinates subgrantee rroject directors who provide program 
management, training and program development. The national office of 
NCOA also has a research unit that analyzes activities under SCSEP, and a 
training unit that identifies training needs and designs training 
programs . 

With one exception, the NCOA administers its SCSEP projects through 63 
subgrant agreements with private nonprofit organizations, units of local 
or state governments, and Indian tribal organizations. Between 2,000 and 
3,000 host agencies are associated with NCOA under SCSEP. Subgrantees 
agree to absorb most of the administrative costs required for local 
project implementation and designate a staff member to assure the 
provision of training and supervision of participants. Subgrantees are 
for the most part selected on a sole source basis, although in some cases 
selection is competitive. 

The one exception to the NCOA subgrant arrangement is in Los Angeles, 
where the SCSEP project is directly administered by NCOA. Supervision 
and monitoring of this office is handled by the NCOA western regional 
office. Quarterly project monitoring of all subgrantees is conducted on- 
site by the Field Representatives and the Field Service Managers. In 
addition, subgrantees must submit monthly progress and financial reports. 
Subgrantees are audited by NCOA every two years. 

National Council of Senior Citizens 

The National Council of Senior Citizens (NCSC), headquartered in 
Washington, D.C. , is a membership organization consisting of 
approximately four million members, many of whom are union retirees. 
NCSC serves as an advocate for its members, offering legal, research and 
• political services in areas that may benefit senior citizens. NCSC also 

operates housing programs for the elderly. Operating expenses for NCSC 
were about $5 million in 1985 > made up largely of membership dues. In 
addition, NCSC received approximately $52.6 million in SCSEP funds during 
FY 3.985-86. 

The SCSEP program in NCSC is titled the Senior AIDES program. NCSC also 
operates its EXTRAide Program, designed to encourage experimental 
training leading to unsubsidized employment. Under the overall direction 
of the NCSC Executive Director, the Senior AIDES program is organized 
into three major units: the Program Division, the Finance Division, and 
the Support and Clerical staff. 

The Program Division is responsible for the administration of the Senior 
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AIDES program. This division trains project directors, enforces 
contractual compliance, monitors projects, provides technical assistance 
and guidelines, and conducts an annual training conference. Regional 
Program Representatives in this division monitor and provide technical 
assistance to local projects. On average, four visits are made to each 
project per year. In addition, local project directors submit monthly 
progress reports to NCSC. The Finance Division provides fiscal control 
through semi-annual reviews, audits and analyses of individual program 
budgets. The Support and Clerical staff provide bookkeeping and 
administrative, support. 

NCSC subcontracts with approximately 1^5 local sponsor organizations. 
Many of these are agencies of city or county governments, while others 
other Community Action, United Way or other nonprofit agencies. Local 
project sponsors provide a 10 percent non-Federal matching contribution 
to cover the administrative costs of the project. An estimated 3*500 
host agencies are affiliated with the Senior AIDES program through the 
local sponsor organizations. 

American Association of Retired Persons 

The American Association of Retired Persons (AARP) is an organization of 
older individuals with over 21 million members. AARP offers its members 
program opportunities, legislative services and travel services. In 
addition to its budget of about $150 million (in 1985)* AARP received 
$38.8 million to sponsor SCSEP projects. Until the I985-86 program year, 
when one experimental project was initiated, AARP did not operate any 
experimental projects under SC.^EP* 

AARP administers its SCSEP projects directly through a network of 110 
AARP offices located in 33 States and Puerto Rico. Headquartered in 
Washington, D.C., the SCSEP program is directed by the National Project 
Director who provides overall supervision of all project activities and 
personnel. The Assistant National Director for Field Operations, 
stationed in Texas, provides assistance to all field staff concerning 
policies and procedures of the national office. Eight Area Supervisors 
throughout the country direct and provide technical assistance to the 
local project directors under their supervision. 

Local Project Directors at the 110 AARP offices are responsible for the 
day to day operations of SCSjP projects. Local projects are monitored at 
least semiannually, and usually more often, by Area Supervisors or other 
national staff members. AppjuOximately 3.000 host agencies are affiliated 
with SCSEP through AARP. 

Forest Service 

The Forest Service, an agency of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, is 
responsible for managing the National Forest System, carrying out 
cooperative forestry programs with the States and private forestry 
organizations, and serving as the primary Federal agency involved in 
forestry research. The SCSEP is directed within the Forest Service by 
the Human Resources Programs staff in the agency's national headquarters 
in Washington, D.C. The Human Resources Programs staff provides overall 



guidance to Forest Service field units carrying out SCSEP projects at 776 
work sites (host agencies) throughout the country. 

The National Forest System consists of 156 National Forests located in 
States, Management of the National Forest System is conducted through 
nine Regional Offices, 122 Forest Supervisor Offices, and more than 6OO 
District Ranger Offices, The Regional Offices plan and implement SCSEP 
in the individual National Forests, These Regional Offices monitor SCSEP 
projects and provide technical assistance when needed. Regional Office 
personnel also conduct on-site inspections of selected SCSEP projects. 
The projects are administered by the Forest Supervisor and the local 
projects are conducted at the District Ranger level. 

The Forest Service a]'": conducts cooperative forestry programs with State 
and local government., the forest industry and private landowners, SCSEP 
projects are sometimes included in these programs. For example, the 
Northeastern Area of the Forest Service, administers several SCSEP 
projects. The daily operation of these projects is directed by the 
appropriate State Forester, however, Forest Service personnel from the 
Area Office conduct annual i.-spections of the projects. 

Eight Regional Forest Experiment Stations provide overall management for 
Forest Service research efforts conducted at 8I sites. Each Station 
Director assigns staff personnel to provide direction to local SCSEP 
project officers. These projects are also inspected annually. 

In addition to the SCSEP projects that are directly administered by the 
Forest Service, the agency also funds projects in three States through 
grants to State Foresters. The appropriate State and Private Forestry 
Area Director is primarily responsible for monitoring these projects. 



Asociacion Nacional Pro Personas Hayores 



The Asociacion Nacional Pro Personas Mayores (ANPPM) , located in Los 
Angeles, California, is a private, nonprofit organization that promotes 
the well-being of the Hispanic community, its older members, and other 
low-incOine elderly. ANPPM has an annual budget of slightly over SlO 
million, of which just under $9 million is for SCSEP, ANPPM runs a media 
center to produce bilingual materials on or for the low-income eldtrly 
and conducts surveys for research on the Hispanic community, ANPPM also 
has a subsidiary, the El Pueblo Community Development Corporation, chat 
constructs housing and economic development projects for the Hispanic 
community. 

The SCSEP program at ANPPM is called Project Ayuda, Project Ayuda is 
operated directly by ANPPM in six states and Washington, D,C, In 
addition, ANPPM has a network of subgrantees for the operation of Project 
Ayuda in five other states. In total. Project Ayuda operates in 11 
states. A total of 4l5 host agencies are affiliated with SCSEP through 
Project Ayuda, 

Under the overall direction of the Executive Director of ANPPM, Project 
Ayuda is adir.inistered at the national office by a Project Coordinator, 
The Project Coordinator manages subgrantee projects, supervises ANPPM 
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Project Ayuda staff, and monitors the project. The Internal Audit 
Coordinator conducts all internal Project Ayuda audits. The Senior 
Project Monitor is responsible for training and orienting local project 
staff on job development and employer relations, and also coordinates the 
overall unsubsidized placement 'effort . Finally, the Project Monitor 
monitors the projects and provides technical assistance to subgrantees 
and host agencies. 

Project Ayuda subgrantees designate a Project Director who is responsible 
for the day-to-day operation of the program. Subgrantees submit monthly 
written progress and financial reports to ANPPM. 

National Caucus and Center on Black Aged, Inc. 

The National Caucus and Center on Black Aged, Inc. (NCBA) , was 
established in 1973 as a vehicle for programs designed to improve the 
quality of life for the black elderly. The NCBA serves both as an 
advocacy organization and an operator of programs for the elderly. With 
an annual budget of about $12 million, the NCBA operates training 
programs such as SCSEP and JTPA, conducts research, and operates housing 
programs for the elderly. In addition, the NCBA owns and operates 
several senior citizens* housing complexes. 

The NCBA administers its SCSEP as the Senior Employment Program (SEP). 
SEP is administered directly by the NCBA in 10 states and Washington, 
D.C. Overall administration and authority for the SEP rests with the 
NCBA President. 

In its Washington, D.C. office, the NCBA is organized into three major 
divisions: the Employment and Training Group, the Finance and 
Administration Group, and the Economic Development Group. The Vice 
President of the Employment and Training Group is also known as the SEP 
Program Director. The SEP Program Director is responsible for directing 
SEP and the other training programs operated by the NCBA. In addition to 
receiving monthly and quarterly reports for the NCBA State Program 
Coordinators, the SEP Program Director provides daily guidance and 
assistance to the states on the telephoi e and through written 
communications, conducts periodic on-site* monitoring visits to the state 
offices, and coordinates service training and technical assistance 
seminars for all SEP staff. 

State Program Coordinators are responsible for daily project operations 
within their area. NCBA staff at the state level also include a 
secretary and one or two Job Developers. Between 600 and 700 host 
agencies are affiliated with NCBA through SEP. 

National Urban League 

The National Urban League (NUL) is a nonprofit community service 
organization, headquartered in New York City, which serves minority and 
other low-income individuals. The NUL has 113 affiliates in 3^ States 
and Washington, D.C. It serves its constituents through a wide range of 
direct program services, research, and advocacy. 



Of its total budget of about S25-3 million, in 1984-85 NUL received about 
S9-5 million in SCSEP grant funds. Other major sources of funds include 
unrestricted contributions and other public support, dues from its 
affiliates, and other restricted grants from foundations and 
corporations , 

The NUL calls its program the Seniors in Community Service Prograiu 
(SCSP). NUL also operates experimental projects under SCSEP. The NUL 
administers SCSP through subgrants with 23 of its affiliates in various 
cities located in 15 States. About 500 host agencies are associated with 
SCSP through the NUL program. In addition to SCSP, local affiliates of 
the NUL are funded through the United Way and other local, area, or State 
agencies to serve the elderly in nutrition programs, outreach, 
information, and referral services. 

Within the national office, SCSP lies within the Program Department. 
Reporting to the Vice President of Programs and Field Services, the 
Program Director supervises the National Director of SCSP. Program 
coordinators and contract assistants in the national office provide 
technical assistance and guidance to the subgrantees in the field. 

At the subgrantee level, SCSP projects are headed by a Project Director 
who is responsible for the day-to-day operation of the program. The 
Project Director submits monthly progress and financial reports to the 
national office. NUL-SCSP staff conduct on-site visits at least twice a 
year to monitor the program and financial administration of each project. 

State Sponsors 

The States use a variety of organizational arrangements in administering 
SCSEP. In 44 States, the State portion of SCSEP is administered by the 
State Unit on Aging (SUA) . The SUA is an agency of state government 
designated by the governor as the focal point for all matters relating to 
the needs of older persons within the state. The term State Unit on 
Aging is generic, reflecting the diversity that exists in state 
governmental arrangements. A little over one-half of the state units are 
independent, single purpose agencies. The remainder are located within a 
multipurpose agency, such as a department of social services or a human 
resources department. State Units on Aging may operate their SCSEP 
program directly or indirectly through Area Agencies on' Aging or other 
local service delivery organizations. 

In four States, the SCSEP is operated by a State agency other than the 
SUA, such as the State department of labor. In six States, the SCSEP 
funds are turned over by the State to one of the national sponsors. In 
two States, SCSEP funds are turned over to a national sponsor which in 
turn subcontracts its program with the SUA. One State splits its SCSEP 
funding between the SUA and a national sponsor. Finally, one State SUA 
administer 's a national sponsor's grant. 

The National Association of St:ate Units on Aging (NASUA) , located in 
Washington, D.C., is a national public interest organization which 
provides general and specialized information, technical assistance, and 
professional development support to its members, the 57 State Units on 
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Aging. In the area of employment, NASUA serves as a liaison between the 
States and a variety of organizations and agencies including the U,S, 
Department of Labor and the national sponsors. NASUA operates a national 
clearinghouse on JTPA and older workers, and provides seminars and 
workshops on coordination between the JTPA and SCSEP. 

Summary of Adminiscrative Models Used Under SCSEP 

The organizational arrangements of the SCSEP sponsors are complex and 
varied. Multiple arrangements are used by the national and State 
sponsors in administering their SCSEP grants. Thetre niultiple 
arrangements can be categorized into two broad categories of SCSEP 
administration: direct sponsorship and indirect sponsorship. 

Under the direct sponsorship arrangement, national or State sponsors 
which receive the SCSEP grant also are the organizations which administer 
the program locally, including overall supervision and guidance, 
recruitment and training of participants and assignment of participants 
to host agencies. Most of these fund their local project administrative 
staff with SCSEP grant dollars, although one, the Forest Service, bears 
most of the costs of project administration under the budget of the 
operating agency. 

Under the indirect sponsorship arrangement, national or State sponsor 
which receive the SCSEP grant subcontract activities related to operatic^ 
of the program, such as participant recruitment, training, and assignment 
to host agencies. Some of these subgrantees may further subcontract to 
other agencies for program operations. Local project administrative 
funds are provided in one of three arrangements. Some sponsors provide 
local project administrative funds entirely out of the SCSEP grant (e.g., 
the NUL) . Other sponsors which operate their projects indirectly provide 
some, but not all, project administrative funding through their SCSEP 
grant and the remaining administrative costs are borne by the agency that 
operates the local project (e.g., NCOA) . In the third arrangement, all 
administrative costs are covered by the local project in its 10 percent 
non-Federal matching contribution to the grant (e.g., NCSC). 

Most national and State sponsors operate all of their local SCSEP 
projects based on one of the two broad categories of sponsorship 
arrangement. Those sponsors that utilize both direct and indirect modes 
of program administration (e.g., the NCOA, ANPPM, and Forest Service) can 
be characterized as using in one of the two sponsorship arrangements 
based upon their principal aode of administration. 

Five national sponsors place principal reliance upon a direct mode of 
sponsorship: 1) the Forest Service, 2) AARP, 3) Green Thumb, 4) NCSA, and 
5) ANPPM. Three national sponsors place principal reliance upon an 
indirect mode of sponsorship: 1) NCSC, 2) NCOa, and 3) NUL. 

State sponsors can also be characterized within these two categories. 
Those State sponsors that turn over their funding to the national 
sponsors or to other subcontractors operate in the indirect mode. Those 
that conduct their own project operations — recruitment, assessment, 
enrollment, and associated program operations — utilize the direct mode 



of sponsorship. Of the State projects selected in the sample of projects 
examined for this study, 25 percent operate their programs directly and 
75 percent use an indirect sponsorship arrangement. 

3.3 Variations Among Sponsors in Program Emphasis 

Section 2.2 of this report addressed the multiple objective of SCSEP: 
1) employment, 2) training, 3) community service, and 4) pi ament in 
unsubsidized employment. The historical empnasis of the program has been 
on the provision of employment and training for older individuals and 
services to the community. However, as discussed in Section 2.2.2, 
increasing emphasis has been placed in the legislation and by DOL on the 
placement of SCSEP participants in unsubsidized employment. 

General consensus and uniformity appears to exist among the national and 
State sponsors of SCSEP on the program's objective of providing community 
service employment (and training associated with that employment) to 
eligible participants. Similar emphasis is also placed among the 
sponsors on the provision of services to the community, although the 
methods to identify the needs of the community vary (see discussion in 
Section 4.2.1) . 

However, sponsors differ more markedly in their policies related to the 
objective of placement of SCSEP enrollees in unsubsidized employment. 
Although all sponsors of SCSEP programs attempt to comply with DOL goals 
for the unsubsidized placement of enrollees, the sponsors place varying 
emphasis on achieving these goals. This discussion focuses on some of 
the variations in the policies of SCSEP sponsors related to the placement 
of participants in unsubsidized employment. 

All SCSEP sponsors are believed to have a policy of informing enrollees 
of the unsubsidized placement goal set by DOL. However, the emphasis on 
this point ranges widely. Some sponsors include a simple statement in an 
information sheet given to enrollees that unsubsidized employment is one 
of the goals of the program and that enrollees should be willing to seek 
employment outside the program. For example, the information sheet 
developed by one sponsor for its enrollees contains the following: 

One of the program goals is to place enrollees in unsubsidized 
employment. Be sure that your [project supervisor] is aware of 
your job qualifications so that you do not miss any placement 
opportunities . 

Other sponsors stress unsubsidized employment as one of their primary 
goals. One sponsor, for example, makes this point in the opening 
paragraphs of its enrollee handbook: 

The goal of the program is to help enrollees develop their work 
capabilities and obtain permanent job opportunities either with 
the assigned host agency or in the private sector. 

Later, in this same handbook: 

The goal is for you to leave this work- training program because 
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you have a good full-time or part-time job waiting for you with 
either your host agency, on their payroll, or with a private 
employer . 

At least two sponsors require enrollees to sign a formal agreement that 
they will seek unsubsidized employment. One sponsor includes the 
following clauses in its enrollee agreement: 

The SCSEP is not permanent employii^ent but a subsidized work 
experience and training program. . .designed to teach me new and 
marketable skills so that I may enter the competitive job market. 

1 agree to seek unsubsidized employment. 

Many, but not all, sponsors of SCSEP projects have a policy of 
encouraging their host agencies to hire enrollees if funds become 
available and they have an opening which an enrollee can fill. Program 
handbooks or fact sheets are published by some sponsors to inform host 
agencies of their responsibility to hire enrollee.s if possible. One such 
fact sheet contains the following clause: 

Worksites are encouraged to make every effort to hire the 
enrollee when it is determined that he/she can fill position 
vacancies within that agency. 

Other sponsors have developed formal host agency agreements that must be 
signed by an official of the host agency. A clause in the host agency 
agreement used by one sponsor reads: 

As ways of utilizing these enrollees are explored, and as their 
capabilities and interests are established, we will consider 
offering permanent employment, either on a full-time or part-time 
basis, to those persons who meet our needs, and as positions 
become available. 

Another host agency agreement reads: 

The host agency agrees to consider the enrollee for regular job 
openings within the host agency when vacancies occur and to give 
the enrollee first consideration if and when funds become 
available for the position in which he/she serves or one having 
similar duties. 

Another method used by sponsors to encourage host agencies to directly 
hire enrollees is to implement a policy of limiting the duration of 
employment of enrollees with any one host agency (except in certain 
cases, such as handicapped enrollees). This policy of "rotating" 
enrollees after a period of one or two years may proviae an incentive to 
some host agencies to hire an enrollee that has already been trained 
rather than crain a new enrollee. This policy is not wide-spread among 
the sponsors, however, and some sponsors argue that the transferring of 
enrollees among work sites is disruptive to the security some older 
workers seek in employment and also that it is disruptive to the 
provision of community services under the prograii. Sponsors which use 
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this policy argue that limiting the duration of employment with a host 
agency increases placement rates, provides enrollees with more training 
through experience with additional work sites, and creates more 
innovative work site assignments. 

Sponsors that administer their SCSEP projects indirectly through subgrant 
arrangements with other agencies attempt to influence the subgrantee's 
emphasis on placement through their subgrant agreement. Sponsors also 
pass on policy statements and forms for their subgrantees to use in 
directing local projects. One sponsor which administers its projects 
indirectly requires letters of agreement from its subgrantees in which 
placement goals are specified for each month of the program year. 

Other policies of SCSEP sponsors reflect greater or lesser emphasis on 
placement as a goal. One sponsor has offered special recognition at its 
annual meeting to enrollees who have been with the program for very long 
periods of time. In contrast, another sponsor gives recognition at its 
annual meeting to local projects that have high placement rates. In 
addition, this sponsor provides letters of commendation to local projects 
that improve their placement rate by 50 percent ovr the prior program 
year. 

3*^ Linkages and Coordination among SCSEP Sponsors 

Linkages among the sponsors of SCSEP programs are* largely informal. 
Coordination occurs through telephone and written correspondence, and 
periodic meetings of the sponsors. In addition, the DOL periodically 
holds meetings of SCSEP sponsors to discuss specific issues {e.g., the 
equitable distribution of slots). Generally, these meetings are attended 
by all national sponsors. State representation has often been 
restricted, due to space limitations, to a representative of the National 
Association of State Units On Aging (NASUA) , which serves as a liaison 
between the states and other agencies. Sometimes individual state 
program representatives are invited to such meetings. 

Linkages among sponsors appear to be stronger internally among the 
national sponsors than between national and state sponsors, however. The 
large number of state sponsors (57) and their geographic spread makes it 
difficult for them to assemble regularly in a group to discuss issues 
related to SCSEP. As indicated above, a representative of NASUA is 
sometimes present at meetings of national sponsors or meetings called by 
DOL in its capacity as liaison between the states and the DOL and 
national sponsors. NASUA also has an Older Worker Committee, represented 
by State directors of SCSEP programs, which meets regularly to discuss 
issues related to older workers in general, including SCSEP. 

In contrast to the geographic dispersion of the stated, six of the eight 
national sponsors are headquartered in Washington, D.C., and meetings 
among the national sponsors are held about every quarter. These 
quarterly meetings are used to discuss new developments in their 
projects, and issues raised as a result of changes in DOL policy or new 
guidance from DOL. The sponsors also share quarterly reports, 
preapplications and applications with each other on a regular basis. 
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LOCAL PROJECT ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION 



This chapter discusses information on the 3984-85 program year developed 
during on-site field visits to kO local projects that operate SCSEP 
programs. The 40 local projects consist of a scientifically selected 
probability sample with the probability of project selection associated 
with project size. This sample selection process was used to meet other 
objectives of the evaluation. As a consequence, the specific results 
contained in this rhapter cannot be projected to national totals in the 
operation of SCSEP, Specific results may be biased upward because the 
sampling methodology provided for increased probability of selection with 
si2.e of the project. Nonetheless, the results are sufficient to indicate 
general trends i"" the program. Accordingly, this chapter discusses the 
administration and operation of the sample of local projects included in 
the evaluation* 

The chapter is divided into four broad topics. In Section 4,1, the 
administrative characteristics of the local projects visited are 
described. The operations of the local projects are discussed in Section 
4,2, Section 4,3 discusses methods used by local projects to transition 
enrollees to unsubsidized employment. Section 4,4 addresses the 
mechanisms used by local projects to coordinate their activities within 
SCSEP and with other relevant programs, 

4,1 Local Project Administration 

A great diversity exists among local projects with respect to size, 
budget, and types of services provided. The sample of SCSEP local 
projects range from a small private nonprofit corporation which operates 
only an SCSEP program to a very large public agency unit that administers 
a variety of income maintenance programs. This section describes the 
administrative elements of the local organizations which operate SCSEP 
projects. Topics addressed include the characteristics of the 
organizations involved in operating local projects, their organizational 
missions, their funding and staffing characteristics, and their 
administrative costs, 

4,1,1 Administrative Characteristics 

Table 4-1 contains information on the administrative characteristics of 
the 40 local projects visited. Most organizations which operate SCSEP 
projects locally are affiliated with a national sponsor. Most local 
projects also are administered indirectly by their sponsors* Under this 
indirect arrangement, sponsors which receive an SCSEP grant from DOL 
subcontract their local activities to other organizations. Some of these 
organizations may, in turn, further subcontract their programs to other 
organizations, jnder the direct administrative arrangement, sponsors 
which receive an SCSEP grant also are the organizations which operate the 
local projects. 

About two-thirds of the SCSEP local prcjeccs arc operated by private 
nonprofit corporations such as: 



Table 

Administrative Characteristics of Local Projects 



Type of Administrflt-.inn 

National Sponsorship 
State Sponsorship 

Direct Administration 
Indirect Administration 

Public Agencies 

Private Nonprofit Corporations 
Length of Time In Operation: 
Over 10 years 

5 to 10 years |3 
Less than 5 years 



Percent of Projects 

80 
20 

ko 

60 



li^VifTo r^^^'^'.''' '^"'^^^^ Associates. Inc. at a 
sample of 40 local projects, between June and October. 1985. 
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Local economic development commissions; and 
• Social services- planning organizalions or providers. 
About one-third of the SCSpp 

agencies such as: Projects are operated by public 

Area Agencies on Aging; 

National Forest offices of the Forest Service; 
State Units on Aging; 
Local councils of government; 
City departments cf human resources; and 
County boards of education. 

As of October. 1985. local SCSEP projects had h^.n • 
periods of time ranging from -^liVhhi ^^^"^ operation for 

-The earliest of thefe beg^oper^xoL^undP^^n ^"""^ '° ^0 years. 

1965. Most local projectrhad been ?n ""^^^ ^P^^^tion Mainstream in 
years. ^ ^ operation for between five and 10 

^'^'^ Organizati onal Missinn<; 

itT.ii ""^■'^"^^ter of the organizations which operate SCqpp • 
locally operate their SCSEP program exnlnc.L? !^ ^ Projects 
operate any other programs. serS^s or^nJ f: "^^^ ^° 

funding other than SCSEP. %^e Ia?oritv nf ^ '^^^^ "° °f 

operate other programs. The "missions" nf Jho P'""^^^^ organizations do 
categorized into four groups- U iStin?! organizations can be 

elderly. 2) multiple p^ogrS^ a^d sewxces ^^-^ces for the 

ages. 3) forest services and 4^ oth^ ?ab?e J°r^"^°°'^ P^^^^^s of all 
percentages of projects which fin°tt; elct' o^'^h^s"^ 

tllltTe irolTjTse'^:il ^'/'^ ^ocal projects offer 

income g -oups of mi at7s Pr.Tl ^ -T"^^^ '° ^^^^^^^ °^ to low- 
onc-half of^he or-ganL^lions'X p'^rt^io'cl^^^^^^^^^ 

the elderly in their programs and servirp^ local SCSEP projects target 
an SCSEP program, while the otSr -.^^^ °^ ^^^^^ °P^^^te only 

elderly in addition to SCsIp? ^ ^"""^"^^ ^^^^^^^^ to the 

^'^'^ r^ndin^ and Staffing Chpr^.n^o^...,- 

cSiL2;?istics"of - f-nding and staffing 

P.oject::^1Se1rgtiz\l™°S frTa^t^L^one"^^' 
equivalent, or PTE) private nonprofit co^rpo^^S;;: ^UhTo^utifde'"'"^ 
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Table 

Missions of Local Projects 



SCSEP Only 

Multiple Programs, Low-Income. 
All Ages 

Multiple Programs, Elderly 

Forest Service 

Other 



Percent of Local Projects 
25 

38 
25 
8 

5 



Source: Field visits ccnaucted by Centaur Associates, Inc. at a 

sample of 40 3 ^cal projects, between June and October, 1985, 



Table 4-3 

Funding and Staffing Characteristics of Local Projects 



Federal SCSEP Funding 

Number of Authorized 
Slots 

Non-SCSEP Funding: 
All Projects 
Projects with Non- 
SCSEP funding 

Total full-time staff 

Staff Assigned to 
SCSEP (PTE) 

Enrollees Assigned to 
SCSEP Project 
Administration 



Range 
S55.600 - Sit, 705, 000 

12 - 

SO - Si. 4 billion 
520,000 - Si. 4 billion 
1 - 9.000 

<1 - 28 

0-15 



Median 
S44l,867 

87 

S 1 million 
S3. 7 million 
26 

2.5 
3.5 



Source: Field visits conducted by Centaur Associates, Inc. at a 

sample of kO local projects, between June and October, 1985. 



funding other than that provided through SCSEP ^o a laree n„hl 
unxt „xth over 9.000 employees and a budget sA binfnn n ^^^""""l 
one very large organization is so much ifrgef thL; the ip^^• ^T""^^ 
orgajiizations that operate SCSEP nr^n^intZ tl °^ 

organization. For this reason, medians rathpr^ hh^ sponsoring 
in Table The median is a m^^S orcentraJ^endS;' 

dafined as "typical" in the sense that one-half Jf ^hf '' • 
staffing or funding levels higher th^ the It^Ln ! P^°Jects have 
projects have staffing or fundtg llTelTlTotThe m^dir"'Sis°' 

trsU\e^et-V\- m\^:tL^~ SS^ce^l e^^ f 

^'^1'^^ if?^"^ '^"^ "^<ii» funding level for SCSEP 

sources support the oneratLn nf^^^ u ^^^^^ funding 

cue operation or programs other than 9r9PP 4-u 

projects which have no non-SCSEP sources off^dinrarf f^r • J 
nac.onal sponsors which administer their iLlTr^t^ I aff.^iated with 
addition, all those projects ^hiS ha^^no nolS's^urc^f''/; 
are private nonprofit corDorafcinn<, Th^ a° sources of funding 

funding received by L'sT^rS feUoS^hich^id" ha"- o^TfT 
sources was S3. 7 million. funding 

The most common funding sources othpr hhan cp-t:-d 
SHHeLI-J^^^^^^^^^^^ 

organizations responsible for SCSEP local projects^ Percent of the 

It appears that only a fracti-in t-u^ i .^i 

SCSEP projects receive ^Sdx^rthrough l^lil allTllTlO 

percent s^-a2de of tr ^ ' """^ ^""'^^ '"e JTPfl f 

peicenc set aside. Others have received JTPA Title IIA fnnH<; t; 

^hf °" organization:, which have been sucSssful L 

obtaining JTPA funds, several Inr^i . ^n^^^ u successful m 

JTPA funds but have Aot b!en succSsfu^' '° ^"^"^^ 

I^nnfi^! °^ fuli-time staff of the organizations which operate SCSEo 

agfncies are larger 'thin th'e n^f of non-SCSEP funding, the public 
S staff size nonprofit corporations with respect 



The median SCSEP staff size is 2.5 PTE. All projects have some sort of 
project director or coordinator with overall responsibility for the day- 
to-day operation of the program. This position is part-time at about 25 
percent of the local projects. About 20 percent of the local projects 
have only a project director/coordinator as their SCSEP staff. 

Other staff positions which are assigned to the administration of local 
projects may include clerical staff, field staff and counselors. 
Slightly over one-half of the local projects have staff members assigned 
to perform SCSEP clerical operations. Slightly fewer employ field staff 
such as area coordinators or job developers on their SCSEP staff. About 
10 percent have counselors or older worker specialists on their staff. 

In addition to the SCSEP staff, the median SCSEP project assigned 3 5 
enrollees to local project administration. Such enrollee assignments add 
slightly less than two PTE to the staff capability of the median SCSEP 
project since these positions are part-time. About one-quarter of the 
local projects use no enrollees in project administration. 

Enrollees may be placed in any of the staffing positions used in project 
operations, including clerical, field, or counseling positions. About 58 
percent of the local projects use SCSEP enrollees in clerical positions, 
including typists, file clerks and payroll clerks. Another one- third of 
the local projects assign enrollees to serve as job developers. Ten 
percent of the local projects use enrollees in field monitoring 
positions. Other positions filled by enrollees in local project 
administration include those of assistant counselors and intake 
specialists. 

4.1.4 Administrative Costs 

The percentages of SCSEP funds expended by local projects on project 
administration varies widely. Of the local projects visited, only one 
had administrative costs over 15 percent (at a level of I6.6 percent). 
About 18 percent of the local projects used none of their SCSEP funds for 
project administration. About eight percent used more than 12 percent of 
total SCSEP funding in administrative costs. 

Most local projects indicated that they would have no difficulty in 
keeping administrative costs below 12 percent^ the level required by 
Congress for FY I987 . None of the projects with administrative costs 
currently over 15 percent indicated that they would have difficulty 
complying with a reduced administrative cost ceiling. Contrary to 
intuitive expectations, about one- third of the projects with 
administrative costs currently under 12 percent indicated that a 
reduction of the ceiling to 12 percent would present problems for them. 
A possible explanation for this is that these local projects may expect 
their sponsors to react to a reduction of the administrative cost ceiling 
by requiring all local projects under their jurisdiction to reduce 
administrative costs proportionally. 
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Local Project Operations 



The following subsections discuss the operations of the local SCSEP 
projects • Three broad topics are addressed: 1) selection and assignment 
of enrollees, 2) employment of 'enrollees under SCSEP. 3) and training and 
supportive services provided • 

4*2*1 Selection and Assignment of Enrollees 

Most local projects have no difficulty in identifying applicants for 
their SCSEP program • Local projects tend to target applicants on the 
basis of age (age 60 and over) and economic status, however some target 
enrollees based on other criteria. Assignments of enrollees are 
generally made based on the job openings of host agencies. Except for a 
general orientation to hCSEP, few enrollees receive any training prior to 
their work site employment. 

Identification of Applicants 

Organizations which operate SCSEP projects locally have little difficulty 
in identifying and recruiting eligible older workers for participation in 
the program • Over 90 percent of the local projects have waiting lists of 
eligible applicants, although only about one-half of these are on paper. 
The rest of the local project operators indicated that they keep a mental 
waiting list of applicants for SCSEP. 

Local projects identify potential SCSEP applicants in th^\r community in 
a variety of ways. Most applicants xearn about SCSEF through word-of- 
mouth. Seventy percent of the local projects indicaled that word-of- 
ffiouth was the primary source of applicants in their program. Referrals 
from other agencies were the primary source of applicants for about 13 
percent of the local projects, although most local projects receive at 
least some applicaiits through referrals. 

Other methods used by the local projects to identify potential applicants 
for their SCSEP program, in decreasing order of usage, include newspaper 
articles, listings with the local employment service, television 
advertisements, radio advertisements, presentations at local meetings and 
events, advertising through flyers, brochures and posters, use of 
classified advertisements, and use of press releases. 

Selection of Enrollees 

Local projects generally attempt to select enrollees who are aged 60 and 
older from among their applicants. However, high priority in selection 
is given based on other criteria for some local projects. During the 
site visits, local SCSEP project staff were asked to rank their criteria 
for enrollee selection. Table 4-4 presents information on the first 
selection criterion used by the local projects. This information is 
provided from two perspectives. First, the ranking of first selection 
criterion is provided as a percent of the local projects which use the 
criterion. Second, the ranking of first selection criterion is provided 
as a percent of the authorized slots which are represented by the local 
projects which ranked the selection criterion identified first. This 
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Table k-k 

First Enrollee Selection Priority 
of Local Projects 

Percent of Percent of 

Local Projects Authorized Slots Affected 



Age 60 and over 


^9 


56 


Reenrollee 


13 


23 


Economically Disadvantaged 


25 


13 


Minority 


1 


1 


Temporary Enrollee 


3 


<1 


Other 


8 


2 



Source: Field visits conducted by Centaur Associates, Inc. at a 

sample of local projects, between June and October, I985. 
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latter measure, percent of authorized slots, essentially gives more 
serious weight to projects which serve more people (i.e., have greater 
numbers of authorized slots). This measure is accordingly more realistic 
from the perspective determining nationwide trends. 

As shown in the table, most local projects place their highest priority 
in enrollee selection on applicants aged 60 or older. An apparent 
reflection of this policy is the fact that about 57 percent of the 
enrollees in local projects during the 1983-84 program year were age 60 
or over (see discussion in Part III, Chapter 6). However, substantial 
variation exists among the projects with respect to the age breakdown of 
enrollees. To some extent these differences may be relatea to the 
composition of the local population and out of control of the SCSEP 
project. However, it is also possible that variations among the local 
projects in the age of enrollees may reflect local policies of the 
projects with respect to recruiting applicants over the age of 60 years. 

Local project operators representing about one-fourth of the authorized 
slots indicated that their selection policies give priority to applicants 
who are reenrollees. In actuality, about 12 percent of enrollees in 
1983-84 were reenrollees. Economically disadvantaged enrollees are 
targeted by about a quarter of the local projects. Minority and 
temporary enrollees are accorded the highest priority by very small 
proportions of local projects. 

Included in the "other" category of selection criteria are the very small 
number of local projects which allow host agencies to interview 
applicants and make their own selection among applicants. These projects 
ensure that enrollees meet general SCSEP eligibility criteria, but host 
agencies may select from several applicants based on their own criteria. 

Assignment of Enrollees to Work Sites 

Determinations of what services enrollees will provide during their SCSEP 
employment are generally made by the local projects based on jOb openings 
of existing host agencies. About 25 percent of the local projects 
conduct community needs assessments (or use needs assessments conducted 
by other agencies) to assess the types of services which their enrollees 
should provide. 

By and large, assignments of eligible project applicants are made based 
on the job openings of existing host agencies. Few host agencies are 
recruited for affiliation with SCSEP in order to provide a work site for 
a specific enrollee with specif-^'c skills or capabilities. Similarly, a 
small percentage of local projects pursue a policy of recruiting specific 
types of host agencies based on an analysis of the community service 
needs in their area. Community service needs are generally defined by 
the needs of the existing host agencies. 

Given the job openings of existing host agencies, enrollee assignments 
are generally made based on an assessment of the work history, education, 
attitudes and preferences of enrollees. Vocational testing has been used 
by only about I5 percent of the local projects, and those that have used 
it do so on an infrequent basis. 
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Assessments of enrollee skills, capabilities and interests, and the 
subsequent assi lent of enrollees to host agencies, are performed by the 
project director in about one- third of the local projects. Field staff 
such as area supervisors or are'a coordinators, perform these functions in 
another one-third of the local projects, although in some cases both the 
project director and the field staff play a role in enrollee assessment 
and assignment. Job developers also have responsibility for enrollee 
assignments in about one-fourth of the projects. In over half of the 
local projects, enrollees meet with one only project representative for 
assessment and assignment. The r naining projects involve more than one 
staff member in the initial assessment and assignment process for each 
enrollee. 

Orientation to the Program and Training Prior to Work Site Employment 

Orientation of enrollees to the program is fairly similar among the local 
projects. Almost all enrollees receive some sort of handbook on the 
program. Information provided to enrollees includes their job 
responsibilities, their rights and responsibilities as enrollees, their 
fringe benefits, and procedures to follow in completing time sheets. 
Many also receive brochures on the sponsor or program with which the 
local project is affiliated. 

Most projects orient their enrollees to the projram informally and on an 
individual basis. About one-third use large group sessions to orient 
enrollees to the progr^jn. One local project visited conducts orientation 
sessions for new enrollees and requires that each new enrollee then 
attend a job search workshop for three weeks (in groups of five 
enrollees, for three hours a day, five days a week). Enrollees are 
required to go through this process and attempt to find unsubsidized 
placement before they are assigned a position with a host agency under 
SCSEP. 

Aside from a general orientation to the program, few SCSEP enrollees 
receive any training prior to their employment at a host agency work 
site. Almost two-thirds of the local project agencies provide no 
training (other than an orientation) to enrollees prior to their work 
site employment. Of those local projects that do offer pre-employment 
training to enrollees, such training is generally provided to a small 
percentage of enrollees. Overall, less than three percent of all 
authorized slots are estimated to receive some sort of training prior to 
work site employment. Types of positions for which training is offered 
include outreach workers, van drivers, and health care aide'>. Some 
projects also offr safety training in the operation of specific 
equipment. Also offered are instruction in CPR, first aid, and English 
as a second language. 

^.2.2 Project Operations During SCSEP Employment of Enrollees 

Part III of this report provides quantitative information on the types of 
community services provided by enrollees during their SCSEP employment. 
This section discusses the wages and fringe benefits received by 
enrollees during their empl^^^Tnent under SCSEP. In addition, local 
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project operations to reassess and recertify enrollees are described. 



Enrollee Wages 

Most SCSEP enrollees receive the minimum wage of $3 ,35 per hour during 
their employment with the project • However, some enrollees earn more, 
depending on the job position held under SCSEP, 

Over one- third of the local projects pay one v;age to enrollees, 
regardless of the enrollee' s job position. Most of these pay $3,35 per 
hour, although basic rates of $3-40, $3-52, $3,68 and $4,25 per hour are 
also paid by some local projects visited. One local project provides a 
base rate of $3.35 per hour but this rate is supplemented by some host 
agencies, so some enrollees earn more than the $3,35 per hour offered by 
the project. 

Typically, those projects that offer a range of wage rates provide the 
base rate (somewhere between S3. 35 and $3,45) to most enrollees, A 
higher wage rate frequently is paid to enrollees serving in 
administrative capacities with the local projects, particularly those 
serving as field supervisors, job developers, or counselors. 

Worker's Compensation. Social Security, Leave, and Insurance Benefits 

Due to differences in the benefit policies of national and state 
sponsors, an SCSEP project enrollee with one local project may not 
receive the same benefits as an enrollee with another local project. In 
fact, within some local projects the benefits offered may vary with the 
host agency to which the enrollee is assigned. 

Table 4-5 provides a list of Worker's Compensation, Social Security, 
leave and insurance benefits which may be available to SCSEP enrollees. 
For each of these, the percentage of local projects which provide 
Worker's Compensation, Social Security, leave and insurance benefits is 
indicated. In addition, the percent of authorized slots represented by 
those projects which offer these benefits is shown* 

All local projects provide Worker's Compensation- The majority also 
provide Social Security, and to a somewhat lesser extent, sick leave and 
holiday benefits to enrollees. Annual leave is provided to ;er half of 
the authorized slots, and unemployment insurance benefits ai\. available 
to less than one-half . Only about 15 percent of the authorized slots are 
covered by health insurance, reflecting a belief by many SCSEP sponsors 
that providing medical coverage might hamper efforts to transition to 
unsubsidized employment. 

Recertification. Reassessment and Enrollee Meetings 

Once enrollees are assigned to work sites with host agencies, SCSEP 
projects generally maintain ongoing contact with enrollees in three ways. 
First, it is an SCSEP requirement th. > the program eligibility of all 
enroir.ees be recertified annually. Second, all SCSEP projects have some 
procedure for assessing the status and progress of enrollees in their 
work assignments on a periodic basis. Third, many SCSEP projects also 
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Table 4-5 

Worker's Compensation Social Security, Leave and Insurance Benefits 

Offered to SCSEP Enrollees o^ueixcs 
by Local Projects 



Benefit 

Worker's Compensation 

Social Security 

Sick Leave 
Holidays 
Annual Leave 
Unemployment Insurance 
Health Insurance 



Percent of 
Local Projects 



Percent of 
Authorized Slots Affprho^ 



100 


100 


93 


91 


85 


88 


83 


91 


63 


55 


55 


Uli 


20 


15 



r'^'^' '^"^^'^^ Associates. Inc. at a 
sample o. kO local projects, between June and October. I985. 
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hold periodic meetings of enrollees. These three types of ongoing 
contact with enrollees are described further in the following paragraphs. 
Enrollees must be recertified annually to ensure that they continue to 
meet the eligibility requirements of the program. «£nrollees are also 
required to receive an annual physical. Annual recertif.-i'-icion of 
enrollees is usually performed in a meeting between the enrollee and the 
project director, a representative of the field staff or some other staff 
member of the local project. Host projects conduct annual 
recertifications at the local project office, and some conduct them at 
the enrollee 's work site or home. About 10 p zent of the local projects 
conduct their annual recertifications in large group meetings of 
enrollees . 



Enrollees are reassessed to determine whether their needs are^ being met. 
whether they have any additional training needs, and to determine steps' 
that may be needed to transition the enrollee to ansubsidized employment. 
About one-half of the authorized slots are reassessed more often than 
annually by their local projects (see Table 4-6) . About 40 percent of 
the local projects conduct enrollee reassessments only at the time of the 
enrollee 's annual recertification. Another 15 percent of the local 
projects conduct enrollee reassessments annually, but not at the same 
time as the annual recertification is performed. The remaining 45 
percent conduct reassessment monthly, quarterly, semiannually, or on an 
ongoing, informal basis such as when the enrollee comes in to pick up 
their paycheck or when a field staff representative of the local project 
visits the host agency where the enrollee is assigned. 

Enrollee meetings are held in order to provide information regarding 
consumer needs, health, safety, budgeting, and available social services. 
About two-thirds of the local projects hold meetings of all enrollees on 
a periodic basis to transmit information to enrollees and/or to offer 
information on job-seeking skills or upgrading their employment skills. 
Some local projects hold monthly enrollee meetings, others have them 
qv-arterly. semiannually, annually, or on an irregular basis. 

• 2 . 3 Training and Supportive Services Pr ovided 

Most SCSEP enrollees receive on-the-job training during their work 
assignments with a host agency. Few receive training outside of the work 
place. In contrast, a large portion of enrollees receive some sort of 
supportive services as a result of their association with a local 
project. 



Training of Enrollees During Employment Under SCSEP 

The most common type of training provided to enrollees under SCSEP is on 
the- job training conducted by the host agency. All local projects rely 
on their host agencies to provide on-the-job training to enrollees. In 
most cases host agency on-the-job training is the primary method used by 
local projects to train enrollees. 

Some local projects limit the duration of employment with a host agency 
by enrollees for a specified period (typically one or two years). This 
policy of "rotating" enrollees amoig work sites may have the effect of 




Table 4-6 



Frequency of Enrollee Reassessment 
by Local Projects 



Percent of Percent of 

Local Pro.iects Authorip.ed Slots 



Annually 


55 


51 


Ongoing (informal) 


23 


19 


Semi-Annually 


13 


11 


Monthly, Bimonthly or 






Quarterly 


10 


19 



Source: Field visits conducted by Centaur Associates, Inc. at a 

sample of 40 local projects, between June and October, I985. 
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increasing the types of on-the-job training and skills to which 
enrollees are exposed. About 30 percent of *"he local projects limii: the 
duration of employment with a host agency, except in certain cases (e.g., 
the very elderly). This policy is estimated to affect approximately 20 
percent of the authorized slots in the program. 

Formal training under SCSEP is not widely used. Most local projects have 
access to training resources in their community, such as community 
colleges, technical schools, vocational education programs, JTPA insert 
programs, and local private association courses. However, few enrollees 
are enrolled in these programs. Most local projects indicated that the 
need for formal training is generally determined based on enrollee 
interest. 

About one-half of the local projects have at some time used classroom 
training for enrollees under SCSEP. However, this method is used 
infrequently, and for a relatively small pei-centage of enrollees. Some 
enrollees take adult education classes, and a few have acquired their GED 
in through classroom training. Through piograms such as these, small 
numbers of enrollees have received training in clerical skills, computer 
skills, bookkeeping and accounting. Some enrollees have received 
certificates from programs in health fields such as nurses' aides or home 
health aides. 

Enrollee training is also provided through large group meetings. Some of 
these meetings provide information to enrollees on job-seeking skills or 
on ways of upgrading work skills. These meetings are held monthly at 
most, and appear to function more as a forum for passing on information 
than a tool for formal training of enrollees. Nonetheless, about 15 
percent of the local projects indicated that they rely on enrollee 
meetings as a primary source of enrollee training. 

About one-quarter of the local projects offer training of en. llees 
through job clubs. *>ome of these require that all enrollees attend a job 
club. Training in job clubs is focused on providing enrollees with job- 
seeking skills and with confidence in approaching potential employers. 

Supportive Services Provided To Enrollees 

Many individuals who approach the local SCSEP projects in search of 
employment also are in r.eed of other economic, health, and/or social 
assistance. The local projects serve as informat-* .n and referral sources 
for these individuals, whether or not they are eligible for SCSEP 
employment. 

Local project respondents estimated that between 25 percent and almost 
100 percent of SCSEP applicants arr in need of supportive services. 
Referrals are made by local SCSEP project stafi to other community 
resources. Referrals are commonly made to organizations that provide 
food stamps, family services, mental health services, nutrition services, 
legal services, lov-cost housing, alcoholism rehabilitation, and 
clothing. Local project representatives feel that the supportive 
services made available to SCSEP applicants through these referrals are 
as important as the employment assistance offered to SCSEP eligibles. 



In addition to the provision of information and referral services, 
project staff al5:0 offer a lir.ited amount of direct counseling to SCSEP 
applicants and enrollees in conjunction with these information and 
referral activities* SCSEP project staff listen to the problems of 
applicants and enrollees and provide advice on the most appropriate 
sources of assistance. It was reported that a large part of the work of 
project staff who have direct contact with SCSEP applicants and enrollees 
is to counsel those in need of assistance. 

The provision of information and referrals to enrollees is ongoing during 
their affiliation with the program. One commonly used forum for the 
presentation of information is the enrollee meeting. Most local projects 
address consumer needs, social services and other topics of interest in 
their regular meetings of enrollees. Often, speakers from other programs 
(e,g,, a public health or a legal aid representative) make presentations 
at enrollee m'^etings. Brochures and other literature pre made available, 
and enrollees have the opportunity to exchange information or ask 
questions. 

Other supportive services are provided to project enrollees who are in 
need of eyeglasses, hearing aids, orthopedic shoes or other special 
equipment. Some local projects provide these services directly, while 
others refer enrollees to other organizations, such as State Vocational 
Rehabilitation Agencies, 

Some enrollees require special clothing or equipment (uniforms, plastic 
gloves, safety glasses, aprons, hard hats, work boots) to perform their 
jobs. The small percentages of enrollees that require such items may 
receive them from the host agency or through reimbursement of the 
purchase price by the local project. In a few cases, enrollees also are 
provided a meal at their work site, 

4,3 Transition of Enrollees to Unsubsidized Employment 

Local projects are very diverse in their degree of emphasis on the 
transition of enrollees from SCSEP employment to unsubsidized employment. 
About 10 percent of the local projects make no active attempt to 
transition enrollees to unsubsidized employment. The remaining 90 
percent conduct a range of activities to place their enrollees in 
unsubsidized positions. Of those projects which pursue unsubsidized 
employment for enrollees, some emphasize attempts to have host agencies 
place enrollees on their own payrolls. Others make active attempts to 
place enrollees in unsubsidized jobs through a variety of methods such as 
door-to-door solicitation of employers, enrollee participation in job 
clubs and job fairs, preparation of enrollee job development plans, and 
frequent assessment of enrollee progress toward achievement of 
unsubsidized employment. The remainder of this discussion focuses on 
these activities, 

4 , 3 • 3 Job-Seeking Assistance Offered to Enrollees 

V^e type of job-seeking assistance most frequently offered by local 
projects to SCSEP enrollees consists of referrals to potential employers. 
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Most of the local projects which offer job-seeking assistance to 
enrollees provide referrals. Some of these projects require that their 
enrollees register with the local Employment Service office. A large 
percentage of the local projects which offer job-seeking assistance to 
enrollees also provide training in interviewing techniques. However, the 
methods nf training vary widely. Some projects include information on 
interviewing techniques only as part of their annual enrollee meeting or 
on some other very infrequent basis. Other local projects work with 
their enrollees in groups such as job clubs or support groups to teach 
job-seeking skills. Some of these groups conduct mock interviews or have 
role-playing sessions. Enrollees may receive practice in dealing with 
employers and in presenting themselves and their skills verbally. They 
also may receive instruction in written resume preparation. 

Job clubs or support groups are used or have been used by about 40 
percent of the local projects that provide job-seeking assistance to 
their enrollees. Experience with job clubs by the local projects varies 
widely. One local project, for example, had just completed training its 
staff in leading job clubs at the time of the site visit, and the first 
job club at that project had just gotten underway. At the other extreme, 
another local project has used job clubs for several years. At this 
project, job club attendance is mandatory for all enrollees. Job clubs 
at this project are held in groups of eight to ten enrollees, with 
sessions lasting one day a week for six weeks. The sessions are 
conducted by an enrollee who is trained as a job developer. Enrollees 
are taught how to write resumes, how to fill out job applications, how to 
approach employers, how to dress for an interview and how to conduct 
themselves during an interview. 

Another local project requires enrollees to attend a job search workshop 
for 15 hours a week during their first three weeks as enrollees. All 
enrollees at this project must participate in these workshops and attempt 
to find unsubsidized employment. Only those who have been through this 
training and are unsuccessful in securing unsubsidized employment are 
assigned a position with a host agency. 

Some local projects develop an employability development plan for each 
enrollee. The employability development plan may include the 
occupational interests of the enrollee using, for example, the DOL 
Interest Check List (DOL Form, 1979)- A plan of action may be developed 
based on the interest areas of the enrollee. Job development plans may 
be updated when the enrollee is reassessed by the local project. 

As noted above (see Section 4.2.2), about percent of the projects 
conduct reassessments of enrollees more often than "iiually, although the 
emphasis placed on job development during reassessment varies among the 
local projects. The plan used by one local project for its enrollees 
includes specific items to be addressed by the project dii^ector during 
each semiannual reassessment. Reassessments focus on the progress made 
by the enrollee in finding unsubsidized employment. 
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4,3.2 Methods Used to Encourage Employers to Hire Enrollees in 



Unsubsidized Positions 



N aerous methods are used by local ojects to attempt to encourage 
employers to hire SCSEP enrollees i^- unsubsidized positions. 
Among these are: 

9 Attemi>\s to get host agencies to hire enrollees on their 
own payroll, 

• Networking by project ^taff in the community, 

• Speaking engagements at local events and meetings of local 
employers , 

o Reliance on local project advisory board members to 
develop contacts, 

• Door-to-door and telephone solicitations by project staff, 

• Advertisements of oxder workers through direct mailings, 
advertisements in newspapers . or public service 
announcements on radio and television, 

• Attendance at job fairs, and 

• Sponsorship or participation in workshops or seminars for 
employers - 

Most local projects make some effort to encourage host agencies to hire 
SCSEP enrollees on their own payroll. This effort may occur informally 
in discussions with work site supervisors during host agency nonitoring. 
Some local projects include in a formal letter of agreement with host 
agencies a commitment by the host agency to provide permanent 
unsubsidized employment to the enrollee should an appropriate opening 
occur, or to give the enrollee first consideration shou] ' ^unds become 
available for the position the enrollee fills (or a s*" ar position) . 
Other local projects include instructions to host agencies in their 
orientation materials or handbooks which ask them to consider enrcllees 
assigned to them for unsubsidized job openings. 

About three-fourths of the local projects that make some attempt to place 
their enrollees in unsubsidized positions actively encourage their host 
agencies to hire enrollees (i.e., beyond the use of letters of agreement 
or instructions in orientation materials). About one-half of these have 
greater success at placing enrollees with host agencies than with other 
companies or organizations, that is, a majority of their placements are 
with host agencies. 

A method which may indirectly serve to encourage host agencies to hire 
enrollees on their own payroll is the policy of limiting the duration of 
employment of enrollees with a host agency. Host agencies may be 
encouraged to hire an enrollee if funds are available rather than train a 
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new enrollee if their current enrollee is likely to be transferred by the 
project. 

Most local projects rely on informal networking on the part of project 
staff to place enrollees in unsubsidized positions other than with host 
agencies. Most project directors indicated that they have an informal 
network of contacts with other public and private agencies that they use 
to learn about openings. Some project directors also are members of the 
local chambers of commerce and similar organizations. About one-third of 
the project directors affiliated with projects which pursue unsubsidized 
placements have regular speaking engagements at local employer meetings 
(such as chambers of coaimerce or Rotarj clubs). In addition, about one- 
third of the active local projects have advisory boards whose members 
have played a role in making contacts in the business community on behalf 
of enrollee placement. 

About one-half of the local projects which attempt to transit on 
enrollees to unsubsidized positions actively solicit employers through 
door-to-door contacts by a job developer or similar staff member 
affiliated with the local project. Some of these job developers are 
enrollees. Others are project staff members. Job developers may work up 
to five days a week making contacts with employers. Some of these 
contacts may be "cold", either in person or on the teleph ne. The job 
developer will attempt to talk with employers, introduce the program, and 
encourage employers to hire older workers. 

Some local projects (about a one-third of the local projects that liave 
actively attempted to place enrollees in unsubsidized jobs) have 
attemptt encourage employers to hire enro''lees by approaching them 

through c^rect mailings. Another method used (also by about one-third of 
the active local projects) has been to place advertisements in the 
newspaper or public service announcements on radio or television to 
promote hiring of enrollees or older workers. A small portion of local 
projects have advertised enrollees by placing a project booth at a job 
fair. 

A small portion of projects have conducted or contributed to workshops or 
seminars for employers in their community. These programs tend to 
address the value of older workers in general tc emp.oyers, rather than 
specifically promoting SCSEP enrollees. However, they may promote 
awareness among employers of the experience offered by enrollees. For 
example, one local project conducts an annual seminar for employers on 
hiring older workers. Representatives of personnel departments from 
local businesses are invited to the all-day event, and they are provided 
lunch. The session is used to promote older workers in genaral, and 
SCSEP enrollees in particular. Local project representatives indicated 
that the seminar has been successful both as a method to promote an 
awareness of the concerns of older workers among employers and as a 
source of contacts for the project in pursuing unsubsidized placement of 
enrollees. 
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4.3*3 Linkages Established with the Private Profit-Making Sector 

Through their activities to promote the unsubsidized placement of 
enrollees, most local projects have established some informal linkages 
with private for-profit sector 'empj-oyers. However, about one- ,arth of 
the local projects have made no attempt to develop linkages with the 
private for-profit sector. 

As discussed above, the linkages which have been established are largely 
informal. Most local projects link w?lth the private sector through 
networking ai.d other contacts made bv the project staff. This informal 
nt^tworking appears to depend on the personal activism of individual 
project staff members, particularly the local pro-^'ect director, and to a 
lesser extent, other project staff members or members of the project *s 
advisory board. 

Slightly over one-third of all local project directors are linked with 
the private sector through membership or active attendance in meetings of 
local private business groups, such as the chamber of commerce, local 
chapters of the National Association of Business, private industry 
councils. Rotary Clubs, and other business groups. Some have regular 
speaking engagements at these organizations. Again, these linkages 
appear to depend on the personal involvement and initiative of the 
i. .dividual project staff. Many staff members affiliated with local 
projects which implemented experimental projects felt that this 
experience had strengthened linkages with the private for-profit sector, 
regard! ss of the degree of success of the experimental project itself. 

4.3.4 Effects of Local Project Operations on Placement Rates 

No one local project administrative or operational characteristic is 
directly and immediately linked with the succesc of local projects in 
placing enrollees m unsubsidized employment. It appears, however, that 
a number of operational characteristics taken together, may be associated 
with higher placement rates ancng the local projects. 

The .local projects visited were placed into three categories of 
approximately equal size based on their rate of placement of enrollees 12 
months after their entry to the project. The one- third of local projects 
visited wh -h fell into the top grouping were considered to have 
relatively high placement rates, one-third of the local projects were 
considered to have medium placement rates, £.id one-third of the local 
projects were considered to have low placement rates. Certain 
operational characteristics of the local projects appeared to be 
associates with higher placement rates. However, no one operational 
characteristic is associated directly with success in placement. Some of 
the activities performed by projects with high placement rates are also 
performed by those with the lowest placement rates. 

Projects with higher placement rates tend to perform a variety of 
activities to promote transition to unsubsidized employment. The 
combination of a range of cjtivities employed by projects in the highest 
placement rate grouping indicates the emphasis these projects place on 
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placement. For iiiost of these, transition to unsubsidized employrmt is a 
primary goal of the program. 



It must be emphasized, however, that projects in the low or medium 
placement rate grouping may also consider plc::ement a primary goal of the 
program. Some of these projects may face difficult local economic 
conditions or other factors that adversely affect their placement rates. 
The effects of local project operations on placement rates must be 
considered in the context of other variables such as local economic 
conditions and the age of enrollees. These other variables are examined 
more closely in Part III of this report. 

Further, the placement rate data used in this discussion address only 
placements of enrollees. In at least one of the local projects visited, 
emphasis is placed on finding unsubsidized employment for older workers 
before they are entered into SCSEP. This local project claimed a high 
rate of success in placing SCSEP applicants, but falls into the lowest 
grouping of projects categorized by placement rates as of t.ie 12th month 
after entry to the project. The success of this particular local project 
in placing SCSEP applicants prior to their enrollment in the program is 
not reflected in the placement rate of the project. It is not believed, 
however, that this emphasis on placement prior to SCSEP enrollment is 
widespread among the local projects. 

With these cautions in mincl, following is a list of some of the 
characteristics of local projects that appear to be associated with 
higher rates of placement of SCSEP enrollees as of their 12th month with 
the program. Although no one of these factors alone is beiie\ed to be 
sufficient to generate a high rate of transition to unsubsidized 
employment, the presence of multiple characteristics at a local project 
may have a positive effect on placement rates. A greater incidence of 
these characteristics appears to occur among projects with higher 
placement rates: 



The project conducts job clubs. 



The project staff includes a job developer. 



The job developer act-, ely ,^xicits employers through door- 
to-door and telephone contacts. 



The project conducts enrollee reassessments more often than 
annually. 



The project director personally conducts on-site visits of 
host agencies more often than annually. 



The project has a policy of limiting the duration 
employment of enrollees with aiiy one host agency ( except xn 
certain situations}. 



The local project has conducted an experimental project 
under 502(e) (whether or not the project is still ongoing) , 
and 
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• The p.-oject director has been with the local project for 
on average, over five years. Pi-ojecc tor, 

Transportation is perceived by local project operators as a 
barrxr.r to employment for older workers in the service 



area. 

Size of SCSEP staff. 



• Services provided by the project (i.e., whether the local 
project operated SCSEP only, or whether it provided 
multiple programs and services to a range of clients). 

^fii^'?^''^^^'^ the data that a causal 

^^^z^T^^:;:^ t:r:fihTf4^ ™ 

.he first list above (those wLcf^p^ear"? ' o cur'litrfrreat^r''' 
xncxdence among projects with higher placement rates) are xndxcative of ^ 

the causal impact of any of^^hte tct'rJ^^ plac^m^L'^tti:. 

Visited which fall into the higj^r plLeLnrSte grouping' 

Project A: ir^is local project is administered directly by one of the 
national sponsors. Tra^-sportation is a major problem for 
older people in the project's service area T^e oroject 
targets applicants who are age 60 and over and requires 
leJ^T °" P^^=^"t of the poverty 

SCsg L^ttiot^.^'^ ^^^^^"^ allowable'undeJ^ 

Each enrollee with the project is required to register with 
the local employment service. The project has tSee 
iobs I ition of job developer who mon.'tor the 

jobs listings at the employment service on a regular basis 
and make cold calls on employers in the communiS! The ' 
project director ic also actively involved in soliciting 

?or JfyLs^' '^-^ P-Sct 

All enrollees must 3nd a job club conducted by the 
project's job developers. Job clubs are held in groups of 
eight to ten enrollees, and meet one day a week for six 



The project director meets with the host agency personally 
to conduct the host agency orientation, and emphasizes that 
enrollees they are assigned will be expected to be free to 
leave their jobs -when necessary to attend job interviews. 
The host agency is also told that it is expected to hire* 
the enroxlee if funds become available. The host agency 
signs a letter of agreement to hire the enrollee if funds 
allow it to do so. 

The project periodically distributes mailings to employers 
on the benefits of hiring enrollees. Radio and television 
advertising is also used, stressing the project's job bank 
of experienced older workers. 

Project B: This local project is administered by a public agency, with 
indirect administration by a national sponsor. 
Transportation is not a major problem for older people in 
the service area. The project targets applicar.ts age 60 
and over, and in 1983-84 about 80 percent of its enrollees 
were in that age gcoup. Although the project has been 
active for about eight years, there has been a high 
turnover in project directors and the present project 
director has been with the project only for about a year. 

This project places emphasis on placing enrollees ir 
unsubsidized positions with host agencies. The project 
has a work site rotation policy, and all enrollees are 
evaluated for possible rotation individually on ai. annual 
basis. ITie project believes that this policy uas been the 
impetus for some host agencies to hire enrollees that they 
are satisfied with. In addition, the project believes this 
policy inspires some enrollees to seek unsubsidized 
employment which is expected to provide greacer stability. 

The project has a enrollee in the position of job developer 
who works with each enrollee to develop a resume. The 
project has not used job clubs. The project has conducted 
one enrollee workshop in which enrollees completed skills 
inventories, assessed their interests and developed an 
action plan. The project director meets with each enrollee 
four times a year to evaluate and reassess the enrollee 's 
position with the program. 

Project C: This project is administered directly by one of the 

national sponsors. Although the service area is largely 
rural, transportation is not viewed as a barrier by the 
Ijcal project. The project targets reenrollees and those 
most economically disadvantaged. About one-half of the 
project's enrollees in the 1983-84 program year were under 
the age of 60. 

This project has two job developers who are enrollees that 
are active in making door-to-door contacts with employers 
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Project D: 



yearo, is active in IwL ! , P^-oject for five 

busin;ss aJsoSations^S^f ! engagements with local 

commerce. In addition fhf °^ ^^^^er of 

host agency persoLuy'on : L'^Sl'T ""'^^ 
of their letter of agLemeJt k ^u"^ ^° ^^"'i"^ them 
enrollees if possiblf whach they agree to hire 

assigned as oLS wo^ker^peS^L's't' Tr'.^ T^^^'^^ 
service. The older worLr sSSf f ^^^^^ employment 
for potential placemLt S ^nrolSs ^'"^ '"^''^^^ 

The project does not use 1ob rinho r 

on an individual basis 'develop" heS sluis ^1.1"''"'^ 

«s ss'L^'fob -oiie:s!i"re„J:iie°: 

an \^-dep?h^sess.enro?''^^ "'"^^^"^ 
enrollee'prep1r:sT"L»e'thich"S'?^;^ .T?,""^'- ■ 

but they are told that Sfl^ i^u °" ^ ^^ad. 

asked to leaveihe S?SeI ptg.1:'" ^"'^^S' 1"^' ''^ 
is emphasized to enrollees ?har;bJr "^^'=^elnning, it 
are temporary until s n!^™ . Positions with SCSEP 

be found? permanent unsubsidized position can 

This local project is administered indirectlv hv = ^- - 
sponsor through a subcontract „<?h ;™'-Ta<^tly by a national 
organization. Tra^sportatJoJ n™M '^''"^'^ nonprofit 
a barrier for somrpeoole ^bo f "J^^"'^ are considered to be 

J^e project tar^^L^'SL^nt^^S Z^ZTrT.^ 
^SB^S^P - = a° or. 

aj:ncj:^^^^°" ^ ^""^ assignld^to a host 

sml^'^i^■''^^"^°^ authorized slots receive basic 
skills training (m English, mathematics and 
communications skills) paid for bv tht iL^ • 
local community college The claL Is tlif ^"""'^"u ^ 
week for a oerinri nP fhl Z ^^-^^ night a 

cci^ lui. d period ot three months. Tiie <;l<'iii<; ^T.^ • 

are selected for participation based on their own 
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host agencies tb monitor the progrLs nf 1 nT"'^"^ 
project counselor meets formaLTwith each L ff* 
semxannually to review their skills as£s ?hP ^^ 
and consider the possibility of reassxj^ment " ''"'"^ 

w^rUTJoretlte?: ^C^o^e' ^^"'"^^ °^ ^^^^'^^ °^^er 
all-day session a^e Sovided'w^^H 'T''"' '° ^"^"^ ^he 
promotes older workers in Serfl ^'5 ?CsS''- ^^""^"^^ 
particular. Local Project^stSf beu'eve Sar 
has been successful, both in nr^nm^^- ^ seminar 

S3-:s— ^^^^^^ 

practice of requirine i^J of k ^"""^^^^ initiated the 
first activitrSSr'e^ o\Sent™^?"- '°%^'} - the 
experimental project was coSerefexemplirv' 
incorporated into the local project's basic qr^S 
As described above, all enrnnoir ^^^^ Program, 

participate in th^se job clubj ""'^"'"^^ ^° 

Coordinatiop^^^ 
Coordination between local SCSEP proiect<5 

serve older workers is generally informal Coo.5'' °^S^"^"ons which 
based on persona.^, contacts osxd appears to' H.n J ^^""^^ ^o be 

project staff, m some cases coorJ^nJ ^^^""^ °" initiative of the 
others it is virtually nonexistent """"^ formalized, and in 

The strongest connection between the local Scqpp r> • 
programs is generally with the lor«i tZi Projects and other 

between local SCSEP projects Ld T^A n^ '^^'''."^"^'"^- Coordination 
Linkages with other educ^^innS Programs is less developed. 

such as vocation^ trfinwX,rSf " f ^ ^^^^^ older'wo^kers . 

cross-referrals, however foSe fr^n^n "'^'''^^ ^^"^^ °" ^ ^^^tem of 
enrollees through thele Resources ^oL." '° ^""^^^ "^""bers of 

coordxnation also exist through the co^l^S^ means of 

iougn tne co-location of personnel, the 
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enrollees Loral n^n-Jo^^o T Possible to older workers and SCSEP 
of referrals, informal contacts. ^TnetZ^nl °" ' 

^.il.l Coordination Between Lnr.l P.^^ ects and thP Pmp ioyg^ent Sp.v.v. 
The strongest co.inection between the local SCSEP projects and an nth^. 
of°fhTlL^r"'''" e.ployn>ent service? Ab"ut"o percent 

service of?icprf%H ^^^^^^^"^^^ ^^^^t informally with the emplo^ent 
service offices m their service area. About 20 percent howevPr hZ^ 
no contact with the local employment service. Bo?h ?hr;mpSen; 
service and SCSEP have employment as their primary focus so Sey are 
ixkely sources of mutual referral. Local employment ser;ice offices also 
may serve as host agencies for enrollees. ^^^^i^^e or rices also 

?if%qpp''^" register with the employment service may be informed of 

projecL reS^^eSeib^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ivLy. many Saf 

Ptojeccs rerer ineligible SCSEP applicants, to the local emclovmpnf 

service. In addition, some local projects recommend tor requ^^efthat 
iob li^M "^^T^" "''^ employment service. Employment service 

job listings also are used as an information source by locarproiec^s 
seeking unsubsidized placements for enrollees. About one-halfo? the 
local projects which coordinate with the employment servLe for Lr.^..! 
have no other contact with the employment servS Others have " 

An example of an additional linkage between the employment se.-vice and 

speci^l'Lt'foJten J' ''"'^T'"'. °' ^ old;r worker 

'erSce Ahou^o ^""^"^^^^^ ^-^^ °ffice of the local employment 
^^Z V- / one-quarter of the local projects have an older worker 
o?fiVe In°' ""^"'^^^^"^ -t^^tioned at the employment service 

iZn i- I ^""^ P'^ojects with largo service areas, these older worker 
specialists may serve several employment service offices, operating out 
iLt 1 °" diff^-^^^t days of the week. The older worLr 

specialist may work on behalf of both the employment service Ld the 
local project by directing SCSEP eligible individuals to the Seal 
Lrou^h assisting other older individuals in locating employment 
through the employment service. In addition, older worker specialists 
located on-site at the employment service help to foster a cons^S^ 
awareness on the part of the employment service of the needs of o'der 

atlhe'Ioc'^f nroSji'' ^--^e have been developed 

at tne local projects. In one of the projects visited, the emolovment 

hro'igh h^'f ^ffice^^ Tt SCSEP e^roUeeT^hT ome 

IZ^^fl office. A few projects have worked with the employment 

with ^hp'" P^P^^^^^S b°°^hs for job fairs, and some have co-sponJ^red 

with the employment service public service announcements on behairof 
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older workers. In a small number of cases, joint workshops on job- 
seeking have been sponsored by the local project and the employment 
service. 

Coordination Between Local Projects and JTPA Programs 

Coordination between local SCSEP projects and JTPA programs generally is 
less developed than coordination between SCSEP and the employment 
service. Many projects have little or no contact with local JTPA 
programs. At the time of the field visits, JTPA programs still were 
relatively new, and many local SDAs had not reached operational maturity. 
Some local SCSEP project staff had not yet been introduced to the JTPA 
program staff. Other local projects were in the process of pursuing 
discussions with JTPA representatives on potential training for 
enrollees. Still other local SCSEP projects had received JTPA funding 
and were operating JTPA programs. In general , however, the cross-over 
between SCSEP enrollees and JTPA funding and services was small. 

Based on the site visits to the local projects, it appears that many 
local SCSEP staff do not understand JTPA, Similarly, JTPA staff appear 
to be unfamiliar with SCSEP programs and the potential for linkages 
between the two programs. Recognizing this problem, two states have 
cooperated in the development and provision of joint training for SCSEP 
project staff, JTPA program staff, and other older worker specialists. 
Funded through Title IVA, Part B of the Older Americans Act, several two- 
day training sessions were offered in multiple locations in each of the 
two states. The instruction focused on improving the ability of program 
staff to assess the skills of older workers and enhancing their capacity 
to ievslop both subsidized and unsubsidized employment for older workers. 
Based upon this experience, participants from SCSEP projects and JTPA 
programs achieved a better understanding of each other's programs and the 
ways in which their programs might be linked. In addition, the 
participants from SCSEP and JTPA developed personal contacts through 
their association in the training sessions. 

Among the two- thirds of local proje^cts which have some contact with JTPA 
in their area, the most common type of contact that occurs is through 
mutual referral of applicants. Over one-half of the local projects have 
an informal referral arrangement w*th the local JTPA office. 

About one- third of the projects have no contact with JTPA programs in 
their area. This lack of communication between the programs is not 
considered by these project operators to be a problem because the two 
programs are viewed as separate. Reasons given for such separation were 
that the programs were run by different state agencies and/or that 
eligibility requirements for the programs are different and that they 
serve different clients. 

In some projects, small numbers of enrollees are trained through JTPA 
programs, usually usipg Title IIA or 3 percent set-aside funding, A few 
local projects use JTPA job search workshops to provide some of their 
enrollees with job-seeking skills. One local project has a relatively 
large JTPA 3 percent set-aside contract (covering about 60 slots) , This 
project has combined some JTPA and SCSEP program activities by using Ihe 
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same recruitment process and job development process for appli'iants under 
each program. Some cost savings have occurred and coordination has been 
improved by the dual purpose process. 

4.i|.3 Coordination Between Local Projects and Educational Programs or 
Other Training Program ^" 

Contacts between local SCSEP projects and other educational or training 
programs are largely based on referrals. Except in very rural areas, 
most local projects have training or educational resources in their 
Service area, including community colleges, trade or technical schools, 
local Red Cros3 chapters, business associations, service organizations 
and public agencies. Examples of enrollee participation in various 
training or educational programs were cited at many local projects, 
however, overall the numbers of enrollees trained were small. It 
appeared that the staff of most local SCSEP projects made little effort 
to develop formal mechanisms to coordinate SCSEP with these other 
orograms. At some local projects, enrollees are encouraged by project 
^taff to ^ake advantage of available training on their own. 

At the time of the site visits, one local project had taken steps to 
develop a more formal arrangement with an educational program in the 
community. Discussions were bein^, held with the Adult Education staff to 
develop an arrangement for basic skills testing of older workers. This 
project also v.'as working on an arrangement with the local Council on 
Aging to arrange for basic skills tutoring of enrollees at nutrition 
sites . 

4.4.4 Coordination Among Local SCSEP Projects 

About two- thirds of the local projects shan geographically overlapping 
service areas with other local SCSEP projects. The remaining one- third 
serve a geographic area which is not covered by any other local SCSEP 
project. However, even these geographical*" y discrete local pro-'ects 
usually have some contact with other local 3CSEP projects in their state. 



The linkages oetween local SCSEP projects and those of other SCSEP 
projects in their state have developed primarily for the following 
reasons : 

• To discuss tO: related to the equitable distribution of 
slots in the area, 

• To prevent placement of enrollees from different local 
projects at a single host agency, 

• To provide cross-referrals of applicants, and 

• To conduct joint activities on behalf of older workers. 

Most local projects attend regular meetings with othei CSEP project 
representatives to discuss issues related to the equitaDle distribution 
of slots. These formal meetings, which may be held quarterly or 



^c^l^ilTnr^^^^^^^ P-^-ts to Share information and 

rLS/aX^^^^ — -PP^n. se.vi.e areas have 

sites. Some of the national ^Jonsors ! ^S^""es for enrollee work 

local projects differ in tJeir benefit^ I^d ^If''''^^^^ P°^^^y ^^^^^^e 

thought that enrollees within an ?nl. ? Requirements, and it is 
same benefits and be subJeS^ to the sI^p" ^^^'''^ ^^^^^^ ^^-^ the 

benefit of the enrollees ^d for ^LT J^f ^^^""^^ts . both for the 

T.0 of the local proje^ls^isf ed ha'd^^n^'fLf It ""T ''''''' '''''' 
"decoupling" agreement to transfer th^ l^Si^ ■ "^^^=^"^1^ completed a 
the other project because boS proje^L hid p^^^^ P^°J^" to 

site at the same host agency ^'"'^^''^^ enrollees assigned to a work 

Most local projects refer SCSEP applicants to -.th^r, i . 
their service area if they are unable S^ L ^"""^^ Projects in 

Similarly, if an enrolle/mJves^f ^^other ^' ^''^'^'^ individual, 
project usually will refer the .n^nf? ! service- area, the local 
These referrals' usuallf plodded lo th°/: "^fr^P-^^^ Project, 
without follow-up telephone contact with ^he ?o I'' °" ^''^^ applicar,t 
referral is made. ^'^^ project to which the 

Some local projects have been involve^ in loinh 

local projects in their area Sli^hw,, activities with other 

projects visited cited a^ eJamol ff i^T'' ^^^"^"^ ^he local 
SC3EP sponsors. For exSple in one state "^^^ other loci 

s-.:aff of programs involved iA hiring or nlln °^ workshops for the 

ccndu..ed through a coalition of Jhf S?sS .nnn "^^^ 
Governor's office, and the state' d1p\rSe'^t%'n:b:r:" '''''' ^'^^ 
In another state the Inr^i c^pqcd 

development of a series o1 job^airs°'?or old" =°^^-^°-t-d - the 
co-sponsored by a local project Sd a 

employer contacts, workshops? spSers^J television station, offered 
participants. Production Kd devSopm^^rof Sf^ counseling to 4.000 
several local organization-, thI q? ^ ^ ^^'-^s involved 

led the effort to'^recruinmplo^erslo^ Se'?r?'-'^"'?^"^"^ ^^P-^-"t 
project provided technical assistSce n ^ local SCSEP 

workshops for participants Add^WnLi /'^"^"^ ^"PP°^^ conducted 
Prov^-ded by tho local^a^tmen^ of spJ/ "'""^ coordination were 
department of aging ''^P^'^*^"'^"^ °^ ^^^^or citizens affairo and the local 
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felLt%Tth\%Vs%^%^ -r-'- 

for inclusion in the evaluation . A^ this poinf ^hJ""^'/"""^'^"'" "^"'P^^^ 
summarized by describing a hypothetical ^nno^' " information may be 
features found to be the medSn^^iK Project which has those 

the 40 local projecLta:itT 1tt l^lTTyT,' ^PP^P^^^te. among 
project corresponds precisely to hM^ -Tn ^ ^ "° ^"""^le local 
characteristics Howevei S ^ illustrative set of 

However, the description which follows provides a 
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description of a project illustrative of the data presented in this 
chapter. 



The illustrative organization responsible for implementation of an SCSEP 
local project is a private nonprofit corporacion with an organizational 
mission which involves the provision of services other than SCSEP to low 
income populations. During the 198^-85 program year, this organization 
received a total of S3. 7 million to operate programs other than SCSEP and 
had a staff of 26 PTE. 

The organization responsible for the illustrative SCSEP local project has 
played this role in SCSEP for the past seven and one-half years as a 
subgrantee to a national SCSEP sponsor. During the 1984-85 program year, 
the organization received $440,000 to operate the SCSEP local projecc. 
This funding supported 3? enrollee slots and a project staff of 2.5 PTE. 
This staff complement was supplemented by the assignment of four SCSEP 
enrollees to responsibilities related to the project itself. 

The illustrative project maintains a waiting list of applicants, most of 
whom have heard about the project through word of mouth. The primary 
enrollment criterion is to serve those eligible for the program who are 
aged C"^ or over. Eligible applicants are assessed for SCSEP by one 
projec^ staff member on the basis of prior employment experience and 
current areas of interest. Those applicants selected for participation 
receive a handbook setting forth the policies and procedures of the local 
project. They also participate in an individual orientation session with 
one SCSEP project staff member and receive no other training prior to 
reporting to theii^ host agency work site. 

Enrollees with the illustrative SCSEP project work 20 hours per week and 
receive an hourly wago of S3. 35- As fringe benefits, they are covered by 
Workers Compensation and Social Security and receive paid time off in .vie 
form of holidays, annual leave, and sick leave. They attend regularly 
scheduled enrollee meetj.ngs which address a variety of topics and they 
report to the office of the local project each year during the 
anniversary month of thei^ enrollment in the program in order to comply 
with the program's recertification requirement. At that time, the 
project staff member ha^idling the recertification also conducts a 
reassessment of the enrollee 's skills, their satisfaction with their host 
agency assignment, and their suitability for placement with another host 
agency or placement in an uns^'bsidized positioi . In conjunction with the 
regularly scheduled meetings, the recertification/reassessment 
procedures, or monitoring visits to host agencies, enrollees with the 
project receive counseling from project staff regarding problems they are 
experiencing. They also receive information, advice, and referrals 
regarding local sources of services relevant to their needs. 

The illustrative SCSEP local project emphasizes the development of 
opportunities for enrollees to enter unsubsidized employment. Enrollees 
at this project receive information and encouragement regarding 
unsubsidized employment at their regularly scheduled meetings and dur ng 
their periodic i-eaosessments . Enrollees regarded as having relevant 
capabilities are referred by project staff members to applicable job 
openings. Host agencies with this project are urged, at various points 
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in their involvement with the local project, to hire SCSEP enrollees ia 
unsubsidized positions with their organizations. The project director * 
this project contributes to the development and identification of 
unsubsidized employment opportunities primarily through networking with 
other individuals who hold relevant positions with public agencies, 
private nonprofit organizations, and private for-profit corporations. 
The project also has one other staff member who is assigned specialized 
responsibility for job development activities on behalf of enrollees. 

The illustrative SCSEP local project participates in standard 
coordinative activities with other SCSEP projects. This principally 
includes attendance by the project director at periodic meetings 
addressing equitable distribution of SCSE? slots. Because of Ihe nature 
of the topic, this interaction with other program operators occurs 
relatively infrequently. Ou a more day-to-day basis, the local project 
also interacts with the employment service. This interaction consists 
principally of receiving referrals of potential applict.its from the 
employment service and referring ineligible applicants to the employment 
service for further assisicance. 
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HOST AGENCY ASSOCIATION WITH SCSEP 



Approximately 20,000 host agencies are affiliated with SCSEP through the 
eight national sponsors. In addition, sev^sral thousand host agencies are 
associated with the State sponsors of SCSEP projects. This chapter 
discusses local project operations related to host agencies, Th") 
satisfaction oC host agencies with the program and with their enrollees 
is also addressed. 

Composition of Host Agencies 

Host agencies affiliated with SCSEP must be either public agencies or 
private nonprofit organizations (other than a political party). They 
must be exempt from taxation under provision 501(c)(3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, 

Based on the sample of local projects analyzed in this study, about* 28 
percent of local project sponsors l sign their SCSEP enrollees pixmarily 
to host a&ancies which are public agencies. About 40 percent of lo:al 
project sponsors assign SCSEP enrollees primarily to host agencies vhich 
are private nonprofit host agencies, and 33 perce^it use a mixture ol' both 
public and private nonprofit agen-ies for enrollee work assignments. 
Local project sponsors which themselves are public agencies rely on ^ther 
public agencif s (54 percent) or a mixture ot public and private nonp -of it 
agencies (38 percent) for enrollee work assignments. Local project 
sponsors which are private nonprofit organizations rely on other private 
nonprofit agencies (56 percent) or on a mixture of public and pri^^ate 
nonprofit agencies (30 percent) for their host agency work sites. 

During field visits to the sample of local project sponsors, 52 host 
agencies were visited. About 65 percent of these were private nonprofit 
agencies and 35 percent were public agencies. Each of th3 host agencies 
visited had provided work sites for between one and nine enrollees during 
the 1984-85 program year. The average number of enrollees employed for 
any length of time by a host agency under SCSEP was three, 

5-2 I l entification of Fost Agencies by Local Project Sponsors 

Project sponsors are responsible for selecting host agencies that meet 
the requirements of SCSEP and are located in or near the community in 
which the enrollee resides. Host agency selection is to be based on an 
assessment of enrollee skil]^, capabilities, work history, preferences, 
and potential for transition to private or other urisubsidized employment. 
The types of work enrollees are assigned to perform at a host agency si*'e 
must be appropriate for the enrollee, must contribute to the good of t.,e 
community, and must not violate any SCSEP restrictions related to 
political, sectarian, religious or other similar activities. 

Generally, the methods used by local project sponsors to identify host 
agencies where enrollees may be assigned are informal. Most local 
projects ha^'3 a history of involvement with the local service 
infrastructure. About 75 percent of the local projects rely on their 
existing network of contacts to idencify potential host agencies. Some 
of these refer to community resource or social servic<=^o directories in 



seeking out host agencies. About 25 vercent nP i ■, 

identify potential host agencies became ^hP hn I """^^ P'^ojects 

in search of assistance. MosJ of S!% agencies contact them 

agencies to partici^te in the progj^^' '?bou°t if '""'^ 

projects use local newsDaDe-s nr nKf^' Percent of the local 

agency Participa^ion'^liL'l!, ^,11^,0^;^ J-^^ 11^'^^' 

only use host agencies which are part of thl^T^ projects 

in the sample of local projects seSt^H ^ l O'^ganization. One project 

competitive bidding process ^^^'^^^^'^ "°st agencies through a 

iTltl^TilltZ^^^^^^^ P-ject organizations differ somewhat 

the private nonprofit locS prSeftJ usetpr'^?: Percent of 

agencies, whereas this mShod ifusld by abou?1n"^ '° '"""''"^ '^^^^ 
agency local projects. About ' percent o^ thp^n ^'''^f °^ ^^^^^^^ 
only their own organizations fo^ host^LnL ^ Projects use 

expressel a need for more enrollser h„ ; ?i . ^""^ Projects 

existing -ost agenoies a^4oie, .i""^' 

area, ^ese projects HieZ^fHTsl 

Supervision o f Ho st flgen.,V. h„ , n_. , - ^ 

?ono-S'S.rs:i-^ - - a,^:Ser?-Lr°r= 

that adequate supervision is provided to the enrollee, 

• t 't the job duties and hour-, of the enrollee m=et the 
requirements of SCSEP, J-ee m^et the 

. that the work performance of the enrollee is satisfactory. 

• to assess the enrollee 's potential for transi^ion to 
private or other unsubsidized e-.ployment. 

The project sponsors must also ensure '■-a'- hncc ■ 

Supervision of host aepnripe h^r t^^^i 

uu^c agencies by local project sponsors ir. -onducted 
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^/r^-i^f^- of methods, ranging from monthly visits by a representative of 
t . local project staff to accepting verbal assurance over the telephone 
from the host agency that it has honored its letter of agreement or 
contract. 

About 85 percent of the local projects visited have a policy of monitor- 
ing host agencies on-site by a representative of the local project staff. 
About 20 percent of these conduct on-site monitoring on a monthly basis. 
Most conduct on-site monitoring at host agencies on a "periodic" basis • 
These visits are generally made by a field staff member of the local 
project office (e.f>., staff in positions such as area supervisors, job 
developers, job counselors, or field monitors). In addition, in about JO 
percent of the local projects, the Project Director periodically conducts 
some of these host agency visits (rai-ely more often than quarterly). 
About 15 percent of the local projects do not have a policy of conducting 
on-site monitoring of host agencies, but instead rely on t'^lephone 
contact or contact with en'^ollees to identify problem areas. 

Satisfaction of Host Agencies with SCSEP 

5.^.1 Satisfaction with Program Administration 

Generally, host agencies are satisfied with the administration of the 
program by the local project sponsors they are associated with under 
SCSEP. Less than one-half of the host agencies visited had any comments 
related to the administration of the program by the project sponsors they 
were associated with under SCSEP, except to indicate that tY ,vere 
generally satisfied or <;ry satisfied with the project's administrative 
procedures. Ho.st agencies were also generally satisfied or very 
satisfied with the match between the skills of en..-ollees referred to them 
by the local project sponsor and the requirements of the job position 
they offered. 

.A few of the host agencies visited made add?**icnal favorable comments 
about the administration of the program, primarily in praise of the 
cooperation they received from the local project administration. One 
host agency administrator expressed particular satisfaction with che 
smoothness of the program, and the fact that there were no unnecessary 
forms or paperwork associated with pai .ipation in the program . 

About one~third of the host agencies visited ind.^cated dissatisfaction 
with some aspect of the administration of the program. Much of this 
dissatisfaction (about kO percer** of those with negative comments, or 15 
percent of all host agencies visited) was expressed about the limited 
number of hours snrollees may work under the program These host 
agencies would prefer to employ enrollees for more houis than are allowed 
under SCSEP. 

Another one-third of the host agencies which expressed dissatisfaction 
with some aspect of the administration of SCSEP (or about 12 percent of 
all host agencies visited) had complaints about paperwork or 
administrative delays related to the program. A few complaineu about the 
paperwork involved in record-keeping and time sheets. Some indicated 
that they experienced delays in the receipt of enrollee pay chocks. A 
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smaljL number were dissatisfied with delays in replacins. ^nrollees who 
terminated. 

About 16 percent of host agencies which expressed any dissatisfaction 
wit.h the administration of SCSEP (or about six percent of all host 
agoncies visited) expressed dissatisfaction with the lack of medical 
insurance available to enrollees under SCSEP. Another 11 percent of 
those with some dissatisfaction (four percent of all host agencies 
visited) complained about limitations on duration of employment enforced 
by the local project sponsor. These host agencies indicated that a large 
amo'int of time was required to train enrollees in their jobs and that the 
policy of limiting the duration of employment (i.e., of rotating the 
enrollee to another hose agency position after a fixed period of time) 
disrupted continuity in their operations. 

5-^.2 Satisfaction with Enrollees 

Host acy administrators are generally very satisfied with the 
enrollees that they have been assigned under SCSEP. Areas of 
satis action with the enrollees they have been assigned were expressed in 
terms of: 

• the value of the work provide^d by the enrollees , 

• the work habits of the enrollees, and 

• the ability of enrollees to work without excess supervision 
or oii-the-job training. 

All host agencr administrators indicated that generally they were either 
satisfied or very satisfied with these factors pertaining to the 
enrollees they have been as ^d under SCSEP. Almost 50 percent made 
specific additional comments related to these factors. 

Over one-third of the host agencies visited emphasized the value of the 
work contributed by enrollees they had been assigned. Following are some 
examples of comments maHe by host agency administrators about the value 
of the contribution of enrollees to their agencies: 

• "Enrollees are an asset to us. They are an extremely 
positive factor in expanding our service?." 

t "Our enrollees tend to outwork our younger staff members 
and our volunteers." 

• "Many of our clients relate better to enrollees becaur»e 
they are the same age. Also, the youth we serve look up to 
and respect the older workers [enrollees]." 

• "Enrollees provide u'efui support to our program." 

About 23 percent of host agency administrators stressed their 
satisfaction with the wc " habits of enrollees they had been assigned — 
that enrollees were dependable, reliable, punctual, well motivated and 
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willing to learn. Some rf their comments were: 



o "Enrollees are dependable, honest people." 

• "We especially appreciate the dependability of our worker 
[enrollee], her good work habits, that she is on time, 
works hard, and sticks to the schedule." 

• "Workers [enrollees] are dependable — they go the extra 
mile. " 

About 10 percent of host agency administrators specifically commented on 
the ability of enrollees they had been assigned to work without excess 
supervision. For example: 

• "Our enrollees take on work without supervision and provide 
information to x:he agency director about program 
operations. " 

0 "Enrollees understand assignments an integrate well in the 
staff." 

0 "Cur enrollee is very efficient. On her own s' -tar ted to 
work with clients tc find them jobs. She foun lot ~ 
about 15 to 20 jobs — in less then two months. 

About 20 percent of host agency administrators had some sort of negative 
comments about one or more enrollee they had been assigned under SCSEP. 
The majority of 'ches '60 percent, or six percent of all host agencies 
visited) expressed d-. .^tisf action about the quality of enrollees they 
had been assigned. It was felt that an excessive amount of supervision 
was required for these workers. Finally, a small percentage of host 
agencies were dissatisfied with what they felt were the limited 
flexibil-*' ty of the enrollees they had been assigned. 

Host agency satisfaction with the enrollees chey have been assigned is 
also indicated when the host agency has hir^J an enrollee from SCSEP in 
an unsubsidized position. Of the host agencies visited, about kO percent 
indicated that they nad hired at least one enrollee in an unsubsidized 
position at some time or another. Of these, 70 percent had hired r 
least one enrollee into an unsubsidized position in the 1984-85 prc^-ram 
year (between one and three enrollees were hired in unsubsidized 
positions by these agencies during the 1984-85 program year). 

5-4.3 Overall Satisfaction of Host Agencies with SCSEP 

The pervasive attitude of host agencies affiliated with SCSEP through the 
local projects visited was strong satisfaction with the program. Most 
host agency administrators indicated that the administration of the 
program was smooth, and the administrative procedures were easy to work 
with. Host f>9;ency administrators were generally happy with the match 
between the o^ills of the enrollees they were assigned and the 
requirements of the positions they had available. They were also very 
satisfied with the quality of work and work habits of enrollees they were 



assigned. About l\0 percent had hired on their own payrolls one or more 
enrollee that had been sent to them through SCSEP. 

A variety of comments were made by host agency administrators pertaining 
to their overall satisfaction with SCSEP. Following is a sampling of the 
comme' ts received: cuuF-^-^i's tne 



"The program keeps older workers in the forefront and makes 
everyone realize what a contribution they can make." 

"SCSEP has allowed us to expand our Sfe..-vices both in number 
and in terms v-f client groups served." 

"Our agency would have a difficult time without enrollees. 
The workers take a lot of pride in their work and keep the 
place clean. Tlie workers like being on our staff." 

"We could use more senior aides." 

"We would hire the enrollee if we could afford it." 

"Our job provides the enrollee with a sense of mission. 
And the enrollee 's contribution helps us achieve our 
mission. " 



PART III 
PARTICIPATION AND OUTCOMES 
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6.0 CHARACTHHSTICS OF SCSEP PARTICIPANTS 



6.1 Introduction 

Chapter 6 and the subsequent three chapters (Chapters 7 through 9) dis- 
cuss the characteristics of SCSEP participants on the basis of quanti- 
tative data. Chapter 6 discusses background characteristics, Chapter 7 
addresses factors affecting participation 1^ the SCSEP prograi", Chapter 8 
contains information on in-program experi^^^ces , and Chapter 9 discusses 
length of program stay, termination status and postprogram experiences. 

Four major data bases are used in these analyses: 

• Quarterly Progress Reports (QPR) data; 

• Individual-level data on a random sample of new enrollees during 
PY 1983-84 based on administrative records; 

• Telephone survey data on a random sample of SCSEP new enrollees 
during PY 1983-8^; 

• A file of estimat,i SCSEP eligibles based on the March 1984 
Current Population Survey. 

These four data sets are described in somewhat more detail below. 

(1) Quarterly Progress Reports (QPR) data 

The QPR contains summary data on the whole universe of Senior Communj ty 
Service Employment. Program (SCSEP^ projects in the United States. I. 
contains ag.^regate (project level; information on participant charac- 
teristics, terminations, placements, and program expenditures. More 
detailed data are presented concerning Program Year (PY) 1983-84 (July 
1, 1983 through June 30, 1984). and a limited amount of summary infor- 
mation for PY 1980-81 and PY 1933-84 for purposes of overall comparisons, 

(2) Individual level data on the characteristics of new enrollees during 
Program Year 1983-84 based on administrative records 

This is an individual level (micro) data file based on a probability 
sample of the cohort of new SCSEP enrollees who enterea the program 
during the July 1, 1983 through June 30, 1984 period. The data contains 
information from the intake and termination rec .rds for SCSEP partic- 
ipants who entered the program during this period at 39 operating sites 
selected randoiidy and with known selection probabilities in ten states of 
the Continental United States. This data base contains information on 
3,792 persons wio entered SCSEP during this period. Intake records were 
available f^r all of these 3.792 persons. Termination records were 
collected .jr that subset of entrants who have terminated from the 
program prior to the records data collection at the 39 local sites which 
took place during the summer and fall of I985. Since the sample is a 
probability sample, the invc. '^.s of the sampling probabilities can be 
used as weights ner:essary to produce unbiased national estimates of the 
characteristics of SCSEP new enrollees during the period of interest 
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The descriptive data tr be reported use such weights. While this data 
source represents onl^ a -^nle, *^ather than the whole universe (as the 
QPR does) , the comparison of esciiuAtes from this data source with 
universe data from the QPR indicates that the data are highly represent- 
ative of the universe distribution of key characteristics of interest. 
The fact tnat this is aii individual-level (micro) data file results in 
certain analytic advantages when compared to grouped (project level) data 
sources, like the QPR file. Micro data can be flexibly utilized, for 
example, to produce descriptive information for any combinations of 
variables (e.g., race-sex subgroups), while aggregate (project) level 
data are typically available only for univariate distributions (e.g., 
distribution by sex or race, but not by race-sex subgroup). In addition, 
aggregation bias, that may result in misleading conclusions when 
regression eq\--itions are estimated on the basis of grouped data, does not 
effect the validity of estimates based on micro data. Finally, the 
intake/termination records data base contains a number of variables not 
present on the QPR file. 

(3) March 1986 telephone survey data on entrants during Program Year 
1983-84 

A randoni subsample of the persons contained in the intake/ termination 
records data file was selected for telephone interviewing during March 
1986 to collect important inf^-rmation items related to labor market 
experiences, perceived functional health status, program variables, and 
satisfaction with SCSEP which were not available from other sources. 
Since the telephone survey data consists of a random subset of intake and 
termination records, the telephone survey data are representative of the 
universe.^ The sampling probabilities were designed to optimize the 
statistical efficiency of overall estimates. As with the records sample 
data, appropriate weights were used to provide unbiased nacional 
estimates of characteristics. The telephone survey sample contains 7^9 
completed interview records. 

(M) A file of estimated SCSEP eligibles based on the March 1984 Current 
Population Survey 

Persons satisfying the econor-ic eligibility criteria of the SCSEP program 
were identified on the basis of the March 1984 Current Populaticn Survey. 
This nationally representative surve:^ contain" detailed infoi.iation con- 
cerning the income and other characteristics * persons in the U.S. In 
order to estimate the eligibility of each person for the SCSEP program an 



^With the exception of one program (ANPPM) , the sampling frame was 
identical with tne sample of intake records collected in the field. For 
the ANPPM nrojects, the names and telephone numbers of persons who 
terminated from the program by the time )f the record review were not 
available. Therefore, this group of nonterminees was excluded from the 
sample TiJome for the telephone survey. Overall sample weights were 
slightly adjusted to account for this factor. The data indicate that the 
effect of this factor is minor with respect to overall results. No 
telephone survey analyses were planned by program sponsor, and therefore 
inter-sponsor comparability issues did not arise in the analysis 
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eligibility simulation model developed for an earlier study was updated.^ 
Data on SCSEP eligibles based on the Current Population Survey were used 
in comparing the characteristics of participants to that of eligibles, 
and to analyze factors affecting participation in the program, A tech- 
nically separate CPS file was also utilized in the study: this file 
contains longitudinal data on a subset of persons in the CPS sample. 
Data from this file wes utilized for developing benchmark estimates of 
the labor market experience of nonparticipant SCSEP eligibles in order to 
provide a background to the interpretation of tlie termination and 
placement records of SCSEP participants. 

The various dat^. sources described above serve complementary purposes. 
The QPR data contains descriptive data on a small number of key variables 
for each SCSEP project in the U*.ited States • However, the QPR does not 
contai a number of information items of analytic significance for this 
study, while such data are included in the intake and termination forms 
kept at the local project level. The micro data base developed for this 
stud> contains a large number of variables from these records. In 
addition, these data are individual, rather than grouped (project level), 
which means enhanced versatility for analytic purposes. For example, 
although both sex and age are included on the QPR file, it is impossible 
to develop estimates of the age-sex distribution of SCSEP participciats 
from the QPR file, while it is easy to do so in the case of micro data. 
An important feature of the intake/ tbrminat on records data file is that 
it follows a cohort of SCSEP participants iv..o entered the program during 
a given period. This provides detailed longitudinal data on the 
experiences of people who entersd the program relatively recently from a 
perspective that complements the QPR. The program stay, termination, and 
placement experience of SCSEP enrollees can be tracked on the basis of 
this data in a mann^^r that is not possible on the basis of QPR data. 

The telephone survey data provides additional information on SCSEF 
participants in the areas of labor force status, program experience, and 
satisfaction with SCSEP. Finally, ^.a from the Current Population 
Survey on SCSEP eligibles provide useful contextual information 
concerning the SCSEP program. 

6.2 Overall Program Characteristics 

This section provides a brief overall description of the characteristics 
of participants in SCSEP based on QPR data. The QPR data to be presented 
incorporates the whole SCSEP program in the United States, including 
SCSEP projects operating in States and Territories outside the 
Continental U.S. Subsequent sections of this chapter rely on the other 
data source discussed earlier. 

Table 6-1 contains some summary data on the SCSEP program for Program 
Years (PY) I98O-8I, I983-84, and 1984-85. Most of the data to be 
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^A detailed description of this method is given in "Eligibil?* and 
Participation Rates of Older Americans in Employment and Training 
Programs," by Kalman Rupp, et al., RR-83-II. Research Reaper ^- Series, 
National ComuUssion for i i mployment Policy , Spring, 195?"^ 
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'^^^^^ Co^T"'l 'r"^"^ °^ Participation in the Senior 

Connnunity Service Program by Program Year 



Characteristics 



Number of Slots 

Total Particip ants 
Carryovers 
New enrollees 
Percent new enrollees 

Total Terminations 

Unsubsidized placements 
Other terminations 
Total terminations as 
percent of total 
participants 

Unsubsidized PlacpniPnfg 

as Percent nf : 
Program slots 
Total participants 
Total terminations 



Program Year 



1980-81 



52,469 

76,975 
56,247 
20,728 
26.9% 

20,612 
5,890 
14,722 



26.8% 



11.2% 
7.7% 
28.6% 



J 983-84 



62,364 

99,494 
60,720 
38,774 
39.0% 

32,404 
12,507 
19,897 



32.6% 



20.1% 
12.6% 
38.6% 



Source; 



Department of Labor, Quarterly Progress Reports 
National Summary of All Sponsc reports. 



1984-85 



61,967 

98,359 
66,695 
31,664 
32.2% 

32,553 
13,152 
19,401 



33.1% 



21.2% 
13.4% 
40.4% 



5ors 
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analyzed in this report refer to PY lQ8V8/i t^p 

program year (1980-81) anri a „„„ ^* ■'•^formation on an earlier 

this table to describe Sfnges S?" ^^^'^ ^'^^-^S) is incLdel ln 
how representative PV 1983T\Sat\''L°f ^^re^'r^cf't'pe^^ioaT '° 

program causing a temporary increase d \ ""•''^''^ tl>8 SCSEP 

a corresponding increase Pro^S^^^oltenTd^inVw^sTsJ?"^ 
The changes between PY 198O-8I and PY IQR-^-Rli = 

of trends in the program focus of SCSEP thI ^^t^"" """"^ indicative 
increased by almost 20 percent betweef PY X^'ftf ^'/o ^"^"f^^ ^^^^s 
However, the number of program particinpn^c • ^3-8^. 
an almost 30 percent increfsTcS be V"^^^^^^^ even more markedly; 

The reason for the difference bSween thesT? y^^^'^' 
stress on terminations and placements bJ "° ^ increased 

are in the program for shorLrnerioL ^ P'^°Sram. if participants 
with the same number of slots. ?^is L : T""^ ^e served 

proportion of new enrollees (both in PY Qftf ftf ^^^^^^ ""^^ increased 
to earlier data, and by the increased nronoll "^t compared 
program. Unsubsidized placements almn^r^ vt"^ °^ terminations from the 
slots (from 11 percent in PriSso-ll tf Pn^ '^'^''^^ ^° 

also increased relative to the number of 1983-8^*). and 

to total terminations during theli^en year^ ^''^""'' ^^^^^^-^ 

proportion of 55-59 years oirscsip LriSJir'''''"""''- 
percent to 23.8 percent between PY IQftn^ft?^^ L^^'^o^^^^^ ^"^^^ 19-'* 
proportion of ParticipantrirthroldfrlL ^l^^-^"" ' ^"'^^^ ^he 

proportion of SCSEP participLS wiJh ^'"^''^^ declined. The 

increased: some of this b^ a.tr^batab^^^''"'\''f ^^^^^^^ 
enrollment of younger. betLr edulaJed eLe.ly.' 

Srtd^l -1^"°^^is"mttt^%iTaT^^^^^^^^^^ - - people 

longevity of fenales when comoared L ! ^ ^° greater 

the lower levels of femaL laboT^orce partic£a\ ^"^^-^^^^e. given 
population. About half of SCSFP r^al^ Participation m the general 
Security retirement «p-p K^^ZlZ^r^^t''^^^^^ ^""^ below the normal Sori^?! 
older age groups appeSs quiS reLkSL"""'^" representation of the 
labor force participation with S^^" *e general decline of 

auL^eSgS ^'le?p^:rSrST"ir '"^^ ^^"^ ^-el, 
family incomes up to 125 JercenJ of fh» °'' ^h^'^uals with 

nonparticipant eliglb J havTL.^tcoTrato^rrp^--r,t\' °^ 

=.«ilar to Table 6-2. main a1fSr^^:| h:Serhe'^*-|,LTis'%he 
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Table 6-2, 



Distribution of SCSEP Enrollees in the Program at the 
End of the Program Year by Charar.tr -istics 
(Program Year 1980-81, 1983-8A, 1^ .-85) 



Characteristics 


Prograai I'ear 


1980-81 


1 1983-84 1 


1984-85 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Sex 








Male 
Female 


32.8 
67.2 


3J.6 
66.4 


66.8 


Age 








55-59 years 
60 - 64 years 
65 - 69 years 
70 - 74 years 
75 years and over 


19.4 
27.8 
27.2 
16.7 
9.0 


29.1 
22.5 
15.7 
8.9 


23.0 

22.7 
15.6 
9.6 


Ethnic Group 








White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Indian/Alaskan 


67.3 
21.5 
6.2 
2.1 
2.9 


65 8 
22.8 
7.5 
1.6 
2.3 


99 « 
• o 

7.7 


Asian/ Pacific 


1,5 
2.7 


Percent Veteran 


9.0 


13.7 


16.8 


Education 








8th grade and under 
9th - 11th grades 


36.5 
21.7 


30.9 
21.4 
31.7 
11.6 
4.5 


30.5 
21.3 
31.9 
11.9 
4.5 


High school 

1-3 yrs. college 

4 yrs. college 


27.9 
10.2 
3.6 


Family Income 








Percent below poverty 








level 


85.6 


83.8 


83.5 



Source: Department of Labor. Quarterly Progress Reports. 
National Summary of All Sponsors 
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Table 6-3. Distribution of SCSEP New Enrollees by Characteristics 
(Program Year 1980-81, 19^3-84, 1984-85) 



Characteristics 


Program Year 


1980-81 


1983-84 


1 QSA-SS 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


OCA 








Male 


36.3 


37.6 


36 7 


Female 


63.7 




0 J . J 


Age 








55 - 59 years 


Til. 4 


39.4 


38.5 


60 - 64 years 


30.5 


31.1 


32.2 




22.3 


17.6 


17.5 


70 - 74 years 


11.1 


o . ^ 


Q ^ 
o . D 


/ J yccLiTo ana over 


4.8 


3.4 




Ethnic Group 








White 


66.6 


63.6 


65 1 


Black 


20-6 


23.8 


21.8 


Hispanic 


6.8 


8.3 


8.'' 


Indian/ Alaskan 


2.1 




1 . D 


A<5 "i / Pa r*"! 'fir' 


4.0 


2.8 




Percent Veteran 


13.2 


18.4 


17.6 


Education 








8th grade and under 


30.0 


24.4 


24.1 


9th - 11th grades 


21.0 


20.8 


20.3 


High school 


30.7 


33.9 


34.5 


1-3 yrs. college 


13.0 


14.7 


15.0 


4 yrs. college 


5.3 


6.3 


6.2 


Family Income 








Percent Below poverty 








level 


74.9 


79. S 


77.2 



Source: Department of Labor, Quarterly Progress Reports, 
National Summary of All Sponsors 
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following. Table 6-2 refers to all SCSEP participants at a point in time 
(end of program year\ including both new enro"'lees during the given 
program year (who have not terminated before the end of the year), and 
carryovers from previous years who are still in the program. Table 6-3. 
in contrast, covers data on new' enrcllees only. Therefore, Table 6-2 
-cefleG*" ^he-ef'feG4;s-of---enrolifflerrtr^H?::r^^ 

while Table 6-3 provides a clearer picture on t^.e type of people SCSE^ 
programs enrolled during a given program year. Hence, Table 6^-3 provides 
a better indication of changes in programmatic emphasis. For example, it 
shows a Jiore marked increase in the proportion of 55"59 year olds than 
Table 6-2 does- Also, some differences exist between the age and 
educatrLonal level distribution between the two tables for .ly given 
program year. New enrollees tend to be much younger and better educa ed 
than the average participant. This indicates that the main reasc x'or 
the decrease in average age and increase in average educational level of 
enrollees in the program is the trend toward the enrollment of younger 
and better educated elderly. 

Table 6-3 provides baseline universe data for the new enrollee cohort 
that are analyzed in the rest of this chapter and in subsequent chapters. 
The comparison with tne characteristics of all participants presented 
above shows that data on new enrollees, in a sense, are luore indicative 
of the way the program currently operates than data on ail participants, 
because participant data reflect the effect of program decisions over a 
nujber of years by the inclusion of information on people who entered the 
program years, in some cases nany years, earlier. In any event, the 
differences between data on a cross-section of participants and on a 
cohort Ci ^.ntrants should be kepc in mind in interpreting the data from 
the various data sources used in this study. 

Table 6-4 describes the characteristics of SCSEP enrollees at the end of 
PY 1983-84 by program sponsor. The data display some notable variations. 
Most of the sponsors operate program^ 'ominated by female enrollment. In 
all but one program females comprise about two-thirds of the enrollees. 
The one exception is the Forest Service program which is dominated by 
males (67 percent). 

Differences in the age distribution are also marked. Three programs — 
AARP, ANPPM, and the NUL — display a proportion of 55""59 year olds over 
30 percent. In contrast, the Green Thumb and NCSA programs Have ^ 
percent and 21 percent of enrollees in this age cate;i;ory. The p ,rtion 
of 75 years of age and older enrollees ranges from a. high of 13 pei. ,ent 
(Green Thumb) to a low of five percent (NUL) . 

The programs also substantially differ by et:^nic group composition. This 
is not surprising, since three of the programs are operated by ethnic 
organizations. Blacks comprise more than two-thirds of the NCSA and NUL 
programs, wiiile two-thirds of the participants in ANPPM progr-ams are 
Hispanic. ITie other programs are djminatcd by whites. It is notable, 
however, that about a third of the enrollees in each sponsor group beloug 
to non-dominant ethnic groups for that organization. 

The relatively high proportion of veterans (almost 30 percent) in the 
?orest Service program is probably attributable to the domination of this 
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Table 6-4. Characteristics of SCSEP Enrollees in the Program at the End of PY 1983-84 by Program Sponsor 



Characteristics 


AARP 


ANPPM 


GT 


NCSA 


__NCOA_ _ 


^ NCSC . 


. .NUL 


ES 


STATE 


TOTAL 


Total 


100.0% 


yjyj • \J Am 


100 ot 


1 00 07 


1 no oy 




1 (\{\ f\*/ 
iUU • yjfm 


1 {\f\ fW 


1 UU. UZ 


1 00 . oz 


Sex 






















Male 


'30.4 


37.8 


39.6 


34.4 


27.3 


23.3 


29.5 


66.8 


26.2 


33.6 


Female 


69.6 


62.3 


60.4 


65.6 


72.7 


76.7 


70.5 


33.2 


73.8 


66.4 


Aee 






















55-59 


32.7 


1? 6 


1 7 A. 


90 Q 
ZU. 7 


9A A 


OA A 
Z4 . 0 


J J . U 


O /. A 

z4. U 


24.0 


23.8 


60-64 


. X 




9^ 7 


Z7. u 


o Q Q 
ZO. o 


31.3 


29. 1 


26.8 


29.7 


29.1 


65-69 


1 7 Q 


1 A A 
1 o . o 


91 A 


ZJ. 0 


zJ . Z 


22 . 7 


21.0 


23.7 


23.3 


22.5 


70-74 


10.9 


11.9 


19.0 


17.4 


15.8 


14.7 


11.8 


16.7 


15.2 


15.7 


75 and over 


6.3 


6.6 


J 3.0 


9. 1 


7.6 


6.7 


5.1 


8.8 


7.8 


8.9 


bchnic Grouj> 






















Wh L te 


O 1 . ^ 


1 ^ A 


A 1 A 


ZO. U 


59.9 


63.4 


21.4 


79. 1 


64.7 


65.8 


Black 


24.9 


9.7 


12.6 


7 1 7 


9*^ A 
Z J . o 


9A A 
ZO. H 


/ i. u 


11 7 
11./ 


22. 3 


22.8 


Hispan LC 


10.8 




3.6 


f A 
1 . o 


Q Q 


*^ 7 


<J O 

J . Z 


0. J 


4.9 


7.5 


Indian/ Alaskan 


K3 


1 .8 


2. 1 


9 


9 7 


• u 


7 


0 1 
Z.J 


1 c 
1 . 0 


1 .6 


Asian/Pacific 


1.4 


2.7 


9 


'I 


'\ A 


1 Q 

1.7 


1 -J 


c 


6.6 


2.3 


Percent Veteran 


15.7 


5.4 


15.9 


12.9 


12.4 




12.6 


29.2 


10.5 


13.7 


FdiiPflf" inn 






















8th grade and under 


26.6 


45. b 


39.7 


37.4 


24.9 


22.4 


24.2 


38.7 


26.0 


30.9 


vcn livfi graces 


on £ 
zU. 0 


14.0 


2i .9 


26. 3 


20.0 


22.4 


25.6 


18.7 


21.5 


21.4 


High school 


32.8 


20.3 


28.2 


23.4 


33.1 


36.2 


33.6 


29.1 


34.9 


31./ 


1-3 years college 


14.2 


11.4 


8.C 


8.9 


15.2 


13.9 


11.1 


9.7 


12.8 


11.6 


4 years college 


5.8 


7.9 


2.3 


4.0 


6.3 


5.1 


5.5 


3.8 


4.8 


4.5 


Family Income 






















Percent below 






















poverty level 


97.0 


84.2 


84.8 


84.7 


83.5 


•9.4 


78.4 


81.4 


78.6 


83.8 



Sponsors: American Association of Retired Pfsons, ,>sociacion Naciona^ pro Persona? Mayores, Green Thumb, 
National Center on Black Aged, National Council on Aging, National Council of Senior Citizens, 
National Urban League, Forest Service, and the States. 




Source: Department of Labor, Quarterly Progress Reports, Nfitional Summary of All Sporsors. 



program by male enrollment • At the other end of the scale, the xow 
proportion of veterans in the ANPPM program may be attributable to the 
representation cf immigrants in this program who had a lower probability 
of serving in the U.S. armed forces when compared to native-born elderly. 

More than a third of AliPPM, Green Thumb, NCSA, and Forest Service 
enrollees had less than eight years of education. However, ANPPM 
(together with AARP and NCOA) also displays a relatively high proportion 
of college graduates. 

Finally, the sponsors differ somewhat in terms of the proportion of 
enrollees below the poverty level from the high of 97 percent for AARP to 
the low of 78 percent for the NUL programs. 

These data suggest some diversity of programs operated by the various 
sponsors along a number of dimensions. At the same time, however, with 
the exception of some variables f sex, ethnicity) , none of the national 
sponsors are very far from the average for all SCSEP programs • 

6.3 Characteristics of New Enrollees During Program Year lq8 3-84 

This section describes the characteristics of SCSEP enrollees who entered 
the program during the July 1, I983 through June 30, 1984 period. The 
data presented are nationally representative estimates -^sed on the 
intake/ termination record £.id telephone survey micro dat files. Because 
of the micro nature of this data, it is possible to present distribu- 
tional data for subgroups of participants. SinuG sex and age are two 
crucial variables related to labor market behavior, this section 
discusses data by these two variables. 

Table 6-5 describes background characteristics of SCSEP new enrollees on 
the basis of information contained in program intake records. The data 
show that males tend to be somewh'^t older at ertry than females. 
However, since length of program stay may also differ by sex, these small 
differences in the sex-age distribution of new enrollees may not hold for 
current enrollees at a particular point in time. 

Only minor differences exist between males and females by ethnic gi.oup. 
However, the proportion of whites is somewhat higher in .the older age 
groups. As exp-cted, the proportion of veterans is much higher among 
males when compared to females. The proportion of veterans tends to be 
relatively low in the 65 years of age and older group. 

The proportion of new enrollees with less than eight years of education 
is much higher among males when compared to females. A substantially 
higher proportion of females are high school graduates, although males 
are slightly overrepresented among college graduates. Educational 
attainment is negatively associated with ago at entry. To a substantial 
extent, this is a reflection of general increases in the educational 
level of the U.S. population during the last several decades. 

Almost 60 percent of the enrollees are living alone; many of these people 
are widowed. An additional 30 percent lives in two-person families. 
Only about 10 percent of SCSEP enrollees live in larger families. 
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Chartcceriacics of SCSE? New f-^i-^ii** ^ . 

New E„roHeea During PY ,983-84 by Sex and Age Group 



Characceriacics 



/cars 
60-64 yeara 
65-69 yeara 
70-74 years 
75 yeara and over 

Ethnic Group 
Whice 
Black 
Hispanic 
Ocher 

Percent Veteran 

Edu^ icion 

8th grade and under 
9th-llch grades 
High school 
1-3 yeard college 
^ yeara college 

Percent Heac of Hou^^hni^ 

Faaily Size 
I 
2 

3-4 

5 and over 

Average Family Incoa^ 
Percent belov 
poverty level 

Faaily Income p<>i- p^rnrrn 
$500 or leaa 
501-2,000 
2,001-4,000 
^»00l or more 

Source of Panilv Income 
Percent received AFDC 
Percent received SSI 
Percent received 

Social Security 
Percent received 

pensiona 
Percent received 

Wage Income 



Aver^^e Ann ual igeH 
Aaount of Incopt, fr nwif 

i>ocial Security ($) 
Pensiona ($) 

Percent Farm Faaily 

.Percent Limited Enf ^W^h 

p ercent Handicap pAH 

Percent E mploytd at Enn-y 

Percent Reenrollfeg 



65 and over i ^otal 



100. OZ 
lOC.O 



100. OZ 



100. 0 



100. OZ 
34.7 
65.3 

100. OZ 
100. 0 



100. OZ 
37.9 
62.1 

100. OZ 

lOU.O 



100.01 
40.5 
59.6 

100. OZ 



56. OZ 



2.4Z 



96. 3Z 



80. 6Z 



100. OZ 
61.6 
30.3 
5.5 
2.6 


100. OZ 
65.2 
27.0 
5.2 

2.^ 


100. OZ 
64.0 
29.1 
3.7 
3.2 


24. IZ 


27. OZ 


14. 8Z 


100. OZ 
17.2 
29.0 
34.0 
13.8 
f.l 


100. OZ 
20.6 
26.4 
33.4 
14.3 
5.4 


100. OZ 
35.5 
23.9 
26.1 
11.5 
3.1 


03.7Z 


85. 9Z 


91. 3Z 



S3, 695 

86. 2Z 

100. OZ 
25.0 
22.9 
3*^.6 
13.5 



$3,462 $2,463 
84. 9Z 94. 3Z 



5>3,680 

S3.3Z 

100. OZ 
20.2 
20.9 
36.5 
22.4 



$5,080 
72. 5Z 



l.7.t 
4.2Z 


3.4Z 
4.4Z 


3.9Z 
1.8Z 


3.1Z 

4.7: 


0.6Z 
7.7Z 


38. 5Z 


44. OZ 


10. 2Z 


47. 4Z 


90. 6Z 


13. 9Z 


12. 61 1 


10. 9Z 


13. 3Z 


16. 5Z 


39. 5Z 


31. OZ 


43. 2Z 


35. 7Z 


17. IZ 



Source: Intake/termination 



records data base. 
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100. oz 

37.3 
62.7 



22. 4Z 



86. 4Z 



$3,^)49 

85. 4Z 

100. OZ 
22.5 
21.5 
35.2 
20.9 



2.8Z 
4.3Z 

41.9-;: 

13. IZ 
34. 2Z 



$1,064 
$1,860 
$305 


$aj6 
$1,898 
$278 


$1,232 
$499 

$:99 


$946 
$1,962 
$314 


$368 
$4,310 
$238 


$933 
$1,884 
$288 


1.8Z 


1.3Z 


1.2Z 


2.5Z 


I.IZ 


1.5Z 


7.2Z 


4.3Z 1 


3.4Z 


5.7Z 


8.1Z 


5.4Z 


8.2Z 


4.0Z 


5.4Z 


6.0Z 


5.4Z 


5.6Z 


5.2Z 


6.9Z 


8.9Z 


4.7Z 


3.6Z 


6.3Z 


13. IZ 


10. 7Z 


6.3Z 


13. 5Z 


17. 9Z 


11.6Z 



BhSf COPY AVAILABLE 



Because of the traditional difference between the age of husband and 
wife and the greater life expectancy of females, a higher proportion of 
females living in one-person families, when compared to males, should be 
anticipated. The data, indeed ,^ show a dramatic 20 percent difference 
between females and males living alone. Family size is negatively 
associated with age as can be expected. Age differences in head of 
household status are reflective of increases in one-person households by 
age, while sex differences reflect the higher likelihood that a male is 
designated as a household head, as a result of earned inccme. 

Average family income is slightly higher for ales. More dramatic 
differences exist by age: the older the enrollee, the higher the average 
fanily income. Average family income is more than twice as high in the 
65 years of age and over group when compared to the 55~?59 years of age 
category. These ai^e differences are reflected in the proportion below 
the poverty level and in the distribution of enrollees by family income 
per person. 

Data concerning the receipt of income from various sources and the 
average amo'jnt of such income explains these age differences. The single 
most important income item received by SCSEP enrollees is Social 
Security. Both the proportion receiving Social Security, and the average 
amount of incorivi from Social Security dramatically increases with 
Although a hi;^her proportion of 55'"59 year old enrollees receives v.. ^e 
income than enrollfies in other age groups, this does not compensate for 
the higher amounts of Social Security income received in the older age 
groups . 

These data suggest that many of the younger (SS^SS years old) enrollees 
experience low income because of difficulties in holding a job at 
reasonable wages in the unsubsidized sector of the economy, while at the 
same time, not being eligible for Social Security. Older enrollees, in 
turn, may be attracted to the program as a means of supplementing their 
Social Security income. 

Table 6-5 also contains some data on the proportion of enro. \e"?s who 
lived in farm families, or who were classified as persons wi^n limited 
English speaking ability, handicapped, employed at entry, and 
reenrollees. Of these statistics the systematic decline of enrollees 
v;ho were employed at en^ry, and tht marked increase of reenrollees with 
age are particularly notaole. 

The key findings of Table 6-5 appear to relate to the high proportion of 
enrollees who are living alone, without the social, emotional, and 
economic support inherent in a family environment; to ago differences in 
the amount and sources of family income; and to the low proportion of 
enrollees who enjoyed substantial wage income prior to entry and who were 
employed at '.ntry. Relatively young SCSEP enrollees have had more recent 
employment experience than their older peers. However, ther.r higher wage 
income was insufficient to counterbalance the effect cf Social Security 
income in producing substantially higher family incomes for the older 
subgroups of enrollees. It i> to be noted, however, that a]aiost 
three-quarters of the enrollees in the 65 years of age and older group 
were scill below the official poverty line, despite their relatively high 



Social Security income when compared to yOiinger subgroups of SCSEP 
enrol lees. 

The intake forms provide only limited information on preprogram laoor 
force experience. The only item related to this subject on the intake 
form records whether an enrollee was employed at entry or nou. No 
distinctions between persons who were ur,omployed and not in the labor 
force are possible on the basis of the Intake forms. In order to provide 
a more comprehensive picture of pi.3entry labor market experience, a 
series of questions was incorporated in the telephone survey, designed to 
measure the number of weeks the person was employed, unemployed and not 
in the labor force during the preen try year. 

According to standard laoor force definitions, a person who worked at 
least an hour during week for pay, or had bei temporarily absent from 
a job is regarded as employed during that week. The distinction between 
unemployed persons and those not in the labor force is somewhat less 
straightforward. In order for an individual to be classified a?i 
unemployed, the person has to be without a job and actively looking for 
work. This could include people who were previously employed but lost 
their job (job losers), or new labor force entrants (or labor force 
reentrants) who did not find a job yet. This latter group is difficult 
to distinguish from persons who were ncJ in the labor force. An 
additional complica ion is that many unemployed individuals, particularly 
among older people who wish to have a job, give up job search because of 
their belief that no job is available to them. Such "discouraged 
workers" are technically classified as not in the labor force, although 
many of them would like to work and face labor market problems similar to 
the difficui*-ies experienced by the long term unemployed.^ 

Table 6-6 describes the labor market experience of SCSEP enrollees during 
the year prior to enrollment. First the overall findings are discussed, 
and then sex and age differences will be commented on. Since 27 percent 
of enrollees were not in the labor force during the whole preentry year, 
about three-quarters of SCSEP enrollees were in the labor force for at 
least part of the preentry year. Some of them were in the labor force 
for the whole year (about half of all enrolleer\ while the remaining 
quarter of enrollees were in the labor force for part of the year. Most 
of this latter group could be classified as discouraged workers . 

Abou:: half of the enrollees experienced some unemployment during the 
preentry year. Many of them had very long periods of unemployment; more 
than 20 percent of enrollees reported that they were unemployed for a 
full year period; almost 40 percent of all enrollees were ^^predominantly 
unemployed" (unemployed for at least half a year) during the preentry 
year. Only 14 percent of enrollees reported as being employed during the 
whole preentry year. Note that this percentage is somewhat higher than 
the percent who v;ere reported as employed at eur.ry on the intake forms. 



^"The Labor Market Problems of Older Workers," by Phillip L. Rones, 
Monthly Labor Review . May I983. 



Review . May I983. 
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6-6» Labor Market Experience of SCSEP 



New EnroUees During Ff 1983-84 



Total 

Week£ r^iiiployed 
None 

Part of year 
Full year 

Weeks Unemployed 
None 

Part of year 
Full year 



Week^ 



ot in Labor Force 



None 

Part of year 
Full year 

Predominant Labor 
Force Status 

Employed 

Unemployid 

Not in labor force 

Other 



100,0% 100.0% 



54.0 
32.7 
13.3 



38.4 
33a 
28.5 



57,1 
26.8 
16.1 



65.8 
IS. 5 
14.7 



55.3 
26.8 
17.9 



40.5 
/.o . 3 
33.1 



100.0% 100.0% 



65.0 
25.9 
9.1 



32.4 
37.2 
30.4 



52.2 
29.2 
18.6 



55.4 
24.4 
20.4 



53.8 
25.1 
21.2 



53.7 
20.5 
25.8 



19.9 


20.9 


15.2 


28.7 


49. 1 


33.2 


54.1 


34.5 


28.5 


44.5 


28.5 


34.2 


2.5 


1.5 


2.2 


2.6 



100.0% 



62.9 
20.7 
16.4 



71.8 
20.0 
8.2 



29.0 
28.3 
42.8 



20.9 
17.6 
61.1 
.5 



Total 



100.0% 



61.7 
24.1 
14.2 



49.3 
29.0 
21.7 



46.3 
26.5 
27.3 



20.6 
38.7 
38.9 
1.8 



Source : 



ner:Lo!J:e3!" '"""^ "^"^^^ °^ ^ "-pie of PY 1983-84 
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Tae data suggest that the dominant group of enrollees were Ion, term 
unemployed or discouraged workers. The data also indicate however that 

L^^So^r^' ^"""'"r °^ "^^^ either new labor force entrants, 

or labor force i."eentrants. 

The pattern of preentry labor force participation was different for males 
and females. Half of male entrants were predominantly unemployed, while 
almost half of female entrants were predominantly not in labor force 
during the preentry year. This suggests that the typical male SCSEP 
enrollee was a long-term unemployed individual, while a significant 
portion of female enrollees u-ed the SCSEP program as a tool of labor 
force entry or reentry. As an earlier study indicated, such a labor 
force entry or reentry could be triggered by sudden changes in family 
status, particularly widowhood.'" 

Age differences are also marked. While less than 30 percent of 55-59 
years old SCSEP enrollees were predominantly not in the labor force 
during the preentry year, more than double that percentage belonged to 
this category in the 65 ye-rs of age and older group. In contrast the 
proportion of individuals who were predominantly unemployed clearly 
declines with age. This is attributable to the general decline in labor 
.orce participation with age. partly as a result of induced retirement 
due to discouragement. 2 i-j-^-cmeui, 

A somewhat surprising finding is that the proportion who were 
predominantly employed during the preentry year was highest in the 60-61 
rather than m the 55-59 year old group. A possible explanation for th-^ 
relates to Social Security. A subgroup of 60-64 year old enrollees is 
comprised of people who enroll in the SCSEP program upon reaching 
eligibility for Social Security. Such persons may enter SCSEP right upon 
retirement from an unsubsidized job. without going through a spell of 
unemployment. This is conceivable, particularly in light of SCSEP as a 
part-time work experience program. Many elderly who retire wish to 
continue to work on a :.art-time basis, and the Social Security rules also 
provide incentives for part-time employment. 3 

This interpretation is supported by the data concerning the proportion of 
enrollees wno reported a full year of preentry employment experience. 
Although labor force participation sharply declines with age the 
pr Dortion of SCSE? enrollees who reported a full year of employment 



1 H 



Factors Affecting Participation of Older Americans in Employme.it and 
Training Prograir.- " by Kalman Rupp et al.. RR-8V04 Research Rpp nr.^ 
aeries. National Commission for Employment Policy . Soring IQft^ 

2This was demonstrated by David Shapiro and Steven Sar.dell. "Economic 
Conditions. Job Loss and Induced Retirement." Paper presenter! at the 
/ .dus trial Relations Research Association Meeting. Dallas. Texas. 
December 1984. 

3 Agin^ in the Eighties; Part-Time Empl o yment After Pe tiremenh by Harold 
L. Sheppard and Richard E. Hantovani. Washington. D.C.: The National 
Council on the Aging. Inc.. 1982. 
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experience is higher both in the 60-6^ years of age group and in the 65 
years of age and older group when compared to 55-59 year old SCSE? 
enrollees. While SCSEP enrollment is primarily a rt^sponse to 
unemployment experience in the 55"59 years of age group, it may be a tool 
of supplementing retiremei^t income with part-time employment in the older 
age groups. 



7.0 



FACTORS AFFECTING PARTICIPATION IN THE SC';EP PROGRAM 



The SCSEP was designed to serve low-income elderly by the provision of 
part-time community service employr ^nt opportunities. In recent years ar 
increased emphasis on placement to unsubsidized jobs wcis also observed as 
an important feature of the program. In order to fully understand 
program targeting and how well the program serves the elderly, it is 
important to understand the reasons for the decisions of elderly 
Americans to participate or not to participate in SCSEP programs, and the 
potential benefits enrollees are interested in. 

This chapter contains two sections. In the first section, self- reported 
telephone interview data describing the most important perceived reason 
for program enrollment are ^resented. These data provide baseline 
information concerning the *ionivation of SCSEP enrollees. However, such 
data can provide only a partial picture of the reasons for SCSEP 
enrollment for two fundamental reasons. First, self- reported reasons 
reflect individual perceptions only, and therefore may miss some 
important underlying causes not so immediately obvious in everyday life. 
Second, the Jata are limited because of inherent sample frame 
lim; \ations: no information on the reasons for nonpar ticipation among 
eligibles who did not enroll can be obtained on the bssis of a sample 
limited to enrollees. 

In order to address both of these limitations, and to complement the 
analysis of factors affecting participation in SCSEP, a second tjpe of 
analysis was conductec" comparing the characteristics of SCSEP enrollees 
with nonparticipant eligibles based on Current Population Survey (CPS) 
data. The results of this second line of inquiry are reported in the 
second section of this chapter, 

7.1 Perceived Reasons for Application 

The telephone ^urvey respondents were asked to state the most important 
reason for their application for the SCSEP program. If several reasons 
were mentioned the interviewer was instructed to probe for the most 
important reason without guiding the respondent. The responses were 
recorded verbatim. Most of the responses fell into a "'imited number of 
categories. Less frequent ^^osponses were collapsed into relatively 
homogeneous groupings. The results are summarized in Table 7-I, 

Overall, the data show the dominant importance of monetary reasons for 
SCSEP application, Noneconomic reasons, and the part-time nature of 
SCSEP positions are more important for some subgroups than for others, 
but they do not display a dominant position among reasons for application 
in any of the major groups discussed above, 

7.1-1 Overall Results 

The data clearly indicate that the vast majority of enrollees entered 
SCSEP on the basis of economic motives. More than 70 percent of 
enrollees reported that they needed income or a job, or that they 
believed that no other jobs were available for seniors. Although only 
about five percent listed "only job available for seniors' explicitly as 



Table 7-K Perceived Reasons for ADolicatinn t-n c-rciTD d 

PY 1983-84 Application to SCSEP Program by New Enrollees Di ing 




Reason Applied to Program 
Need income or job 
Training 

Only job available 
for seniors 

Work environment 
(part-time, light 
work, close location) 

Enjoy job activities or 
work with seniors 

Social - to keep busy, 
avoid loneliness 

"Be of service" 

Recruited or recommended 
by another 

Onher 



Source: Westat ^elephone Survey conducted durine March IQftfi , . 

new enrollees. aurmg March 1986 of a sample of PY 1983-84 
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o^herrwho'"?i^S'/^^'r/°'".^"^°'^'°^'^'^' ' conceivable that many 

A renarUable feature of the data is that less than two percor^t of 
SJis J?nd-i^' '""^'"'"^ ^ important reason for enrollment. 

^.rJ f/^ consistent with predictions from microeconomic theory 
sxnce older people are expected to have a much shorter remaining working 
life than members of younger age groups, training investments. L order 
to be worthwhile, should amortize over a much shorter period ^h^^ ^or 
younjer people. Therefore, the perceived costs of job training mav 
outweigh the benefits for many of the elderly in the SCsS target 
population. Reduced motivation to participate in training, in turn has 
a negative impact on the potential success of training efforts for SCsS 
participants. TTiis is not to say that all training for aU eLerL is 
necessarily misguided. However, the data indicate some inherent 
.n!^? °f t^^i^i^S-o^iented program strategies for the given SCSEP 

2nroxlee population. The low proportion of SCSEP enrollees fnterestef ir 
training may be partly related to the general perception that SCsS is 
S^^hP ?pSp''f P^°f ^' f d to the availability of other programs (JTPA) 
to the SCSEP target population that are training oriented. Nevertheless 
the relatively low participation rate of elderly in JTPA. in Self may' 
the SderlJ. °' '""^^^"^ limitations of training st^ategL for 

tohf ^n^^r'"''^'''' °^ enrollees mentioned the part-time nature of SCSEP 
jobs end other aspects of the program making it a less demanding work 
thr'n^r ' f unsubsidized sector of the economy as 

Tr eTaulZ T ""^T"" o^"" enrollment. A substantial minority 

of enrollees -- less than 20 percent overall - listed various 

^h^nTr'^' "r^'^" P^^^^^^ P^°g^^ enrollment, rather 

than a primarily economic motivation. ^^^i-uei. 

7-1-2 Differences by Sex and Age Group 

I"^ contains data on reason for application by sex and age 

.he data show that the need for income or a job was the most i^or^S^ 
reason for application for all subgroups of enrollees. However soS 
subgroup differences are to be noted. "owever. some 

Differences between males and females are not very marked. It is 
interesting to note, however, that females tended to list the need for 
income or a job somewhat more frequently than males, while men gave 
social reasons as the main reason fo- application more often. This 
finding underlines the importance of economic motives for women. 

Notable age differences in the reasons for application also exist. The 
most straightforward of these relates to training. The desire to get 
training appears totally unimportant as a motivation for application for 
enrollees 60 years of age or older, while it is somewhat more impo'^a^t 
for 55-59 year old enrollees. Even in this group, however, only 3.3 
percent li-ted training as a most important reason for application. This 
finding IS consistent with the earlier discussion of the relationship 
between aging and the demand for training. Clearly, tha older the 
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enrollee, the less important the motivation for learning new skills 
appears to be. 

Another interesting age-related finding is that the 60-64 year old group 
listed strictly economic reasons (need for income or a job) least 
frequently, while they listed "social^* reasons and the part-time nature 
of SCSEP jobs more frequently than the other age groups, as a reason for 
application. This finding is related to the earlier discussion of the 
SCSEP program as a means of combining Social Security retirement with 
part-time employment and as a vehicle of a gradual withdrawal from the 
labor force. Since the labor force participation rate is highest in the 
55-59 year old age group in the elderly population, it is no surprise 
that this is the age group that listed strictly monetary reasons for 
application most frequently, and social reasons, work conditions, and the 
part-time nature of SCSEP jobs least frequently. Enrollees in the 60-64 
year of age group tend to be most affected by early Social Security 
retirement. SCSEP enrollment for these people could be useful as a means 
of supplementing their income, and also as a means of providing a gradual 
transition from full-time employment to retirement. The part-time jobs 
provided by the program help them to "keep busy" and be less socially 
isolated. 

Some people in the 65 years of age and older group are likely to respond 
to similar needs, since the regular Social Security retirement age is 65. 
However, the data suggest that for people who enroll at an older age the 
importance of strictly monetary reasons increases, while the role of 
nonmonetary reasons diminishes. This can be explained by the fact that 
most of these people have retired earlier (as Table 6-6 showed, more than 
60 percent of them were predominantly not in the labor force during the 
preentry year), and therefore were beyond the emotional and social shocks 
associated with retirement that may have affected 60-64 year old SCSEP 
entrants. At the same time, the decision to enter or reenter the labor 
force at an older age, undoubtedly, is often motivated by sudden changes 
in family income status as a result of illness, divorce, or death in the 
family. Among all those interviewed, 2.7 percent volunteered that their 
enrollment was motivated by the need for income specifically related to 
such changes within their family. Another 2.4 percent stated that the 
reason for enrollment was to supplement Social Security or pension 
income. 

Differences by Preentry Labor Force Status 

Table 7-2 provides information on reasons for application b^- predominant 
labor force status during the year prior to application. Again, the data 
show the overwhelming importance of the perceived need for a job or 
income for all three '"ajor categories. The need for income or job was 
most frequently mentioned by those who were predominantly unemployed 
during the preentry year. The part-time nature of SCSEP was most 
important for those who were predominantly employed, and the least 
important for those who were predominantly not in the labor force. 
Noneconomic reasons were most frequently given as reasons for application 
by those who were predominantly not in the labor force during the 
preentry year, while least frequently by those who were unemployed. 



Table 7-2 • Perceived Reasons for Application to SCSEP Program by New 
Enrol lees During PY 1983-.84 





Predominant Labor Force Status 






Employed 


Unemployed 


Not in 
Labor Force 


1 

Total 


Reason Applied to Program 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Need income or job 


64.4 


71 L 


U 1 . u 


66.8 


Training 


1.2 


1.6 


.7 


1.8 


Only job available 
for seniors 


3.2 


5 6 




4.9 


Work environment 
(part-time, light 
work, close location) 


6.5 


4.3 


2.9 


3.9 


Enjoy job activities, 
work with seniors 


2-6 


.9 


2.6 


1.7 


Social - to keep busy, 
avoid loneliness 


13.3 


7.4 


23.2 


13.9 


"Be of service" 


3.7 


2.9 


2.6 


2.7 


Recruited or recommended 
by another 


2.6 


3.3 


1.7 


2.4 


Other j 


2.7 


2.7 


1.5 


1.9 



Total includes 1.8 percent of respondents who could not be classified by 
one predominant labor force status and those for whom no labor force status 
was available. 

Source: Westat Telephone Survey conducted during March 1986 of a sample 
of PY 1983-84 new enrol lees. 



ParticiPflhlon Amon^ R QSEP EUcr ihi^^ 

Pr^grt^i^ist^m"^^ participation in the SCSEP 

to participate and reason^loTno' Sue'ina^"' ^^-i- 
discussion of the motivation of TSf K^! ^"'' addition to the 
program. To conduct such^ f al^°J! decided to apply for the 
nonparticipation. it is nec^ss^S to u?fi ^u"" Participation and 

and nonparticipants. "'^'^^^^^^y ^o utxUze data both on participants 

^•^•^ ggtormination nf .9rc,^p ^n,-^,-^^, Pu^^uUnnu 

e^^:SS^^^.^l;^^ is information on SCSEP 

participation of tLse "ho Jo n^t s^tis^thrf "'f 

program eligibility, eve. if the" ^e'r^tetsLllo^^^T^"^^ °' 

Sa^^'S^ttsTs^cl^^^f^^^^^^^^^^ Of the 

on eligibles is the March IsffJurrS? Zulll'^'^^i' "^^'^^-^^ of data 

H-igibles were identified on thpTlc ^"P^^^^ion Survey (CPS). 

to operate "he LoS "'"^"J"" ^P"''^''' i= authorized 



employment a=sig™ent pCsS duSng LrouZJ' =r'" 
sponsors should exercise uf J=h „ enrollment. Project 

unfavorable determlnSon x^lhis ^ef s'Jnce"" '"'"^^ "^"^^"^"^ 
should structure worksite ^ ?' Pi-oject sponsors 

eligible indiSduSs unf,;^ K, ^^''^ '"^ capacities of 
shall be docimentS ^o Se fulltf ''%'^™i->"""= this area 
sponsors using objective criSlaf ' """""'^ '^^ "■^"^^'^^ 

SS^; eSlef ^.Tpe1c2^ otS'or""'^ ^ ^^"^ 

SilTSifL\\v'r~^^^ - Ss-^m-bi^^^^^^^^^ 

income shall be =stabll,b^^ Payments. Annualized family 

Whichever is mte-\t^k^S,°?,\,^;"-t- g:"""* 

&1iIib^uriha\'i"uSLlr"? mIre'deSl-f d""""- ^ 

n more detailed discussion of the 
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methodology can be found in an earlier paper. ^ 



^^^^ legislation does not envision serving 
all SCSEP eligibles. Many of the elderly who satisfy the eligibility 
requirements do not need SCSEP services because they enjoy a satisfactory 
labor market position (e.g., full-time employed), or because they do not* 
wish to work. Many of the elderly are not in the labor force and do not 
wish to return to work. Most of these elderly are healthy: others are 
too sick to work. 

7-2.2 SCSEP Elig ibles. Particip;3nts . and Participation Rates 

Table 7-3 provides baseline information on the number of SCSEP eli^-ibles 
participants, and participation rates. An estimated 12.7 million persons 
55 years of age and older satisfied the economic criteria of SCSEP 
eligibility during I983. This is more than a quarter (26.it percent) of 
the population in this age group. 2 while these numbers represent the 
population formally satisfying the SCSEP eligibility requirements 
Joc^n^°"^^ insight concerning the SCSEP eligible population and their 
SCSEP participation patterns can be obtained by considering labor force 
status. Labor force status does not affect eligibility for the program, 
but It IS very important in understanding labor market behavior, and 
hence che demand for services offered by the SCSEP program. 

Since SCSEP eligibility requirements do not contain labor force 
participation criteria., and many elderly are not in the labor force it 
ihp"?.hnj:''p"^ that only a minority of SCSEP eligibles spent any time in 
the labor force during 1983. About 20 percent of eligibles (2.6 million 
persons) had some labor force experience during this year. The rest ~ 
ao percent of eligibles -- were not in the labour force during the whole 
year (52 weeks). Although some of the elderly use SCSEP as a vehicle of 
labor force reentry, it is clear that the vast majority of SCSEP 
eligibles outside the labor force at least for 52 weeks is not interested 
m or IS unable to reenter the labor force. 

The number of SCSEP eligibles who had at least some unemployment 
experience durir. 1983 was also computed. Only six percent of eligibles 
fall into this category comprising of people who experienced as little as 

°p\)!cco' ^ "'"'''^ ^ ^""^^ y^^"" ^employment during- 1983. This group 
^cn 000 ^-^^Sibles with unemployment experience, consisting of about 
750.000 people, comes closest to a broadly defined SCSEP target 
population in need of SCSEP services. 
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^Kalman Rupp et al., "Eligibility and Participation Rates of Older 
Americans in Employment and Training Programs." RR-83-11 Research Report 
Series. National C ommission for Emp loyment Policy . Spring 1Q8^ 

^This compares to an estimated 11. 5 million {2k.8 percent of the corre- 
sponding population) for I98O. See: Kalman Rupp et al.. "Eligibility 
and Participation Rates of Older Americans in Employment and Training 
Programs." RR-83-11 Res earch Report Series. National Commissi on f - r 
Employment Policy . Spring 1983 . ~ 
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Table 7-3. Labor Market Experience of SCSEP Eligibles, Participants, 



and New EnroUees 



I 

00 





Eligibles^ 


. . 2 

Participants 


3 

New EnroUees 


Participants 
as Percent of 
Elieibles in Crouo 


New EnroUees 
as Percent of 
Eligibles in Group 


Total 

of which: 


12,722,302 
(100.0%) 


99,494 
(100.0%) 


38,774 
(100.0%) 


0.78% 


0.30% 


Persons With Prior-Year 
Labor Force Experience 


2,620,794 
(20.6%) 


72,332^ 
(72.7%) 


28,189® 
(72.7%) 


2.76% 


1.08% 


Persons With Prior-Year 
Unemployment Experience^ 


750,616 
(5.9%) 


50,742^ 
(51.0%) 


19,775^ 
(51.0%) 


6.76% 


2.63% 


1 . ^ L 

Estimated from March 1984 Cirrent Population Survey. 





New EnroUees + carryovers, FY 1983-84, Quarterly Progress Report. 

3 

-FY 1983-84, Quarterly Progress Report. 
4 

PaiticloInts'LT"' ^" '"'^"^ ^"^^ f^-^ "^^'^ d-ing calendar year 1983 

^Participants and new enroUees: persons who were in labor force at least for one leel Zt, preentry year. 

Eligibles: persons who were unemployed at least for one week during calendar year 1983 
^Participants and new enroUees: persons who were unemployed at least^Jor':: llel Zl, p^eentry year. 

' ^^^l/^^^J^s!^^''- ^ ^orce status experience as new enroUees 

8,9„ 

Westat Telephone Survey Data. 
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Given the importance of labor fo ce status, participation rates in SCSEP 
should be interpreted in light of the above findings. The estimated num- 
ber of SCSEP eligibles was compared with the number of SCSEP participants 
and new enrollees by labor force experience category. Relating partici- 
pants (including carryovers from previous years and new enrollees) to 
eligibles provides a useful indicator of the rate of overall participa- 
tion in SCSEP. However, the analysis of participation by prior year 
labor force experience is more straightforward in the context of new 
enrollees. Those participants who were carried over from previous years 
were employed by the program for a part of (or even for the whole) pre- 
entry year by the program. The preentry year for carryovers, in turn, 
reflects a range of years, depending on the year of SCSEP entry. In any 
event, no detailed preentry year labor force status experience data was 
available for carryovers. Therefore, it was assumed that the preentry 
year labor force experience of carryovers was similar to the preentry 
year labor force experience of new enrollees. This is an assumption 
which is only approximately correct. 

The data shows that less than one percent of eligibles participated in 
the SCSEP program. However, if the base of comparison is restricted to 
those who were in the labor force at least for part of the year, the 
participation rate jumps to almost three percent. An even higher 
estimated seven percent of eligibles with prior year unemployment 
experience participated in the SCSEP program. 

The data on the proportio- of new enrollees to eligibles show system- 
atically lower rates, simply because new enrollees comprise only a 
minority of SCSEP participants. The most relevant number in the last 
column is the figure indicating that almost three percent of SCSEP 
eligibles who experienced unemployment during the preentry year enrolled 
in SCSEP. More detailed data also show that an even higher proportion of 
the long-term unemployed SCSEP eligibles (defined as persons with more 
than half year of unemployment experience) — 3.73 percent — enrolled in 
SCSEP. ^ Although the rate of participation in SCSEP is highest in the 
long-term unemployed group, this figure suggests that only a fraction of 
eligibles enrolled in S'^SEP even in this subgroup displaying obviously 
serious labor market difficulties. 

7.2.3 Characteristics of SCSEP Eligibles and Participants 

Table 7-4 compares the characteristics of SCSEP eligibles and partic- 
ipants. Because of the importance of labor force experience in the 
eligibles group, the overall comparisons are supplemented with 



^An estimated 2.6 percent of SCSEP eligibles (330,780 persons) were 
unemployed for 27 or more weeks during 1983 . A much higher proportion 
(31.8 percent) of new SCSEP enrollees were unemployed for 27 or more 
weeks during the preentry year. 
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Ublt 7-i. Ch.ricteriscic. of SCSEP EligibUs tnd 



New Enrol leei during PY 1933.86 
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SCSEP EligibUs 




Ethnic Croup 
WhLCe 
Black 
Hispi nic 
Other 

Education 

8th grade and under 
9th-llch grades 
High school 
l-J years college 

4 years college 

Faaily Size 
I 
2 

5 and over 

Average Family Tnrr^^ 
Percent below 
poverty level 

F*fflily In coae per Ppt* on 

5500 or lesr 

50 I -2 » 000 
2,001-4,000 
4»00l or more 

Source o f Family Ingnr.^ 
Percent received ATDC 
Percent received SSI 
Percent received 

Social Security 
Percent received 

Pensions 
Percent received 

Wage Income 

Average Aaount 
of Incotse f roa; ^ 
Wagea ($) 

Social Security (S) 
Penaiona (S) 

Labor Fo rce Experienr# 
Average Weeka Employed 
Average Weeks Unemployed 
Average Weeks Hot in 
Ubor Force 

Week Unemployed 
0 weeks 
1-26 weeks 
27 or fflore weeks 



6.1Z 
3.9Z 


1.6Z 
2.5Z 


2.7Z 
4.2Z 


3.1Z 
4.2Z 


2.7Z 
4.3Z 


35. OZ 


36. 4Z 


79. OZ 


71. 9Z 


41. 9Z 


7.9Z 


8.2Z 


13. IZ 


12. 2Z 


13. IZ 


79. 9Z 


70. 3Z 


17. 2Z 


27. IZ 


34.2: 



S7,050 
Sl»395 
$293 



S4,538 
SI. 335 
$239 



51,326 
S3. 654 
S423 



$2,190 
$3,288 
$401 



$933 
$1,884 
$288 



37.8 
5.1 


14.0 
26.3 


1.2 
.3 


6.5 
1.6 


12.2 
18.2 


9.1 


11.6 


50.5 


43.8 


21.2 


100. OZ 
79.5 
13.3 
7.2 


100. OZ 
21.0 
33.2 
45.9 


100. OZ 
98.6 
.8 
.6 


100. OZ 
94.2 
3.3 
2.6 


100. OZ 
49.0 
19.1 
31.8 
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information on the characteristics of SCSEP eligibles by labor force 
status^ Overall, the characteristics of eligibles and participSts is 
very close by sex: women comprise about two-thirds of both groSS Sis 
IS remarkable however, in light of the much higher representation of 
males among those eligibles who were employed or unemployed during the 
CPS survey week. Table 6-6 showed that a substantial portion of female 
enrollees were labor forc-3 entrants or reentrants, explaining ?he simiL 
male and female overall SCSEP participation rates despite thi hijher 
incidence of labor force participation among males. 

When comparing SCSEP participants with all eligibles. SCSEP participants 
appear to he substantially younger than eligibles. However, the age 
distribution of SCSEP participants is very similar to the age distri- 
bution of those eligibles who were in the labor force (employed or 
unemployed). In fact, the data show that the representation of older 
^infn f " slightly higher in the SCSEP new enrollee group th.n among 
employed or unemployed eligibles. cimung 

Whites are somewhat underrepresented in SCSEP. while blacks and other 
minorities are overrepresented. Hispanics are roughly proportionally 
represented among eligibles and participants, although the proportion of 
unemployed Hispanic eligibles is clearly higher than the proportion of 
t.iis 3thnic group among SCSEP new enrollees. 

SCSEP participants tend to be better educated than eligibles The 

^i^nnr'!°''-Kt'^ ^i^^^ ^^^""^ ^^^^ education is more than twice as high 
among eligxbles than it is among SCSEP enrollees. In contrast, the 
proportion with postsecondary education is higher among participants when 
compared to eligibles. To some extent this reflects tL lower a^ragf 
age of particip,ants. However, even after this factor is accounted for. 
differences do remain. Several factors may explain this relationship. 
Better educated elderly may be more informed about the SCSEP program than 
their less educated peers, particularly since some of the programs are 
run by organizations with better educated constituents. It is also 
possible that better educated elderly are more likely to have experienced 
a decline m living standards relative to less educated eligibles. many 
of whom may have been poor throughout their adult lives. Sudden income 
loss may provide incentives to enter a subsidized employment program in 
addition to the incentives produced by low income itself. It is also 
possible, though not immediately obvious, that other motivational factors 
o- program operator selection decision may have contributed to the 
overrepresentation of better educated eligibles among SCSEP enrollees. 

The proportion of elderly living alone is substantially higher among new 
enrollees when compared to eligibles. This suggests that the economic 
hardships and psychological isolation associated with living alone (in 
many cases as a result of widowhood) are conducive to SCSEP application 
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ll^.V t ?Q«f eligibles was stratified by labor force status during 
the March 198^* survey week. Distributions of characteristics were 
separately computed for those who were employed, unemployed, and not in 
the labor force during this week. 
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Participants tend to ha\3 much lower family income when compared to 
eligibles both on the basis of total and per capita family income. ^ Ttis 
finding supports the notion that low income is a primary motivation for 
SCSEP enrollment. Note that the preen try income of new enrollees tends 
to be much lower than that of eligibles irrespective of labor force 
status category. 

The main difference between participants and eligibles by source of 
family income is that the proportion of eligibles who received Social 
Security income ^s twice as high as the corresponding figure for 
participants. This finding, however, is closely related to labor force 
status: the difference is attributable to the high proportion of 
eligibles who are not in the labor force receiving Social Security. With 
respect to the receipt of wage income, the overall differences are not 
great. However, a much higher proportion of both employed and unemployed 
eligibles received wage income when compared to new enrollees. 

Average amounts received from the main sources reflect the same pattern. 
Social Security is the main source of family income both for eligibles 
and for participants, although wages are the dominant source of income 
for those eligibles who were employed or unemployed. 

Comparisons of eligibles and participants by labor force experience were 
discussed in the context of Table 7-3- Table 7-4 provides more detail. 
Clearly, there are substantial differences between the two groups by 
labor force participation. The dominant labor force status for ^iligibles 
is "not in the labor force"; almost 80 percent of eligibles were not in 
the ".abor force for the whole preentry year, while less than 30 percent 
of new enrollees belong to this group. In contrast, more than 50 percent 
of new enrollees were unemployed during the preentry year; less than six 
percent of eligibles belong to this group. More than 30 percent of new 
enrollees, while less than three percent of eligibles were long-term 
unemployed during the previous year. 

In summary, SCSEP participants tend to be more disadvantaged than the 
average of all eligibles by income and unemployment experience, but they 
are less disadvantaged by educational attainment. Participants tend to 
be relatively young, members of smaller families, and more likely to be 
members of minority groups when compared to all eligibles. Many of the 
differences between participants and eligibles are related to labor force 
status variables and income needs providing incentives to participate in 
the program. The distribution of SCSEP participants by age and prior 



Note that family incoms is computed on an annual basis for eligibles, 
while it is typically an annualized six-month figure for participants. 
Since income often fluctuates within the year, the annualized value of 
the lowest six month average for eligibles during the year is somewhat 
lower that the annual average. However, the differences between the 
figures for eligibles and participants are clearly overwhelming. Since 
many of the new enrollees entered the program as a result of income loss 
due to unemployment, the difference between annual and annualized six 
month income is likely to be much more substantial for new enrollees than 
for the average eligible. 
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year labor market experience tends to ba similar to the characteristics 
of the subset of SCSEP eligibles who were unemployed during Se Ss 
survey week. * 

7-2. Results of Mul tivariat e An al ysis of Factors Affecting Pr^np r^^n. 
P articipation — 

A useful addition to the analysis of factors affecting program partic- 
ipat:.on is provided by multivariate analysis. Multivariate models offer 
an opportunity to xnvestigate the relationship between the dependent 
variable of interest (program participation) and a series of independent 
variables. The coefficients of such models answer the following 
question: what is the relationship between the given independent 
variable and program participation controlling for differences in other 
variables considered in the models? This type of analysis is useful 
primarily because it permits a better understanding of the causal nature 
of factors aifectmg program participation. For example, it is possible 
that gross differences in the participation rate of two subgroups of the 
population can be attributed to another variable. In the above 
discussion, for example, the possibility was mentioned that part of the 
relationship between educational attainment and participation can be 
attributed to age. rather than to education per se. Multiple regression 
analysis can provide tests for this and related hypoth-sss. 

Appendix C Tables C-1 aiid C-2 provide results of multivariate analyses 
of the probability of SCSEP participation. The main findings are 
summarized here. 

The data in Table C-1 show that age is the most important single demo- 
graphic pred;.ctor of SCSEP participation: younger eligibles have system- 
atically higher probabilities of SCSEP participation. Family size is 
another important independent predictor of program participation: the 
smaller the family size, the higher the probability of SCSEP 
participation, even after controlling for age and other demographic 
variables. The third most important demographic predictor of SCSEP 
participation relates to race: blacks display significantly higher 
probabilities of participation than whites, even after controlling for 
age and other relevant variables that may be associated with race. 

The data in Table C-2 indicate that the probability of SCSEP partici- 
pation declines with age at a decreasing rate. A relatively weak 
negative relationship was estimated between SCSEP participation and early 
Social Security retirement. Note that comparable models of JTPA 
participation^ indicated a significant negative relationship of both 
early retirement and the normal Social Security retirement age (65 years) 
with the probability of JTPA participation. This suggests some 
programmatic differences, namely the role of SCSEP part-time jobs as 
supplements of retirement income. 



Kalman Rupp. "Older Workers and Government Training Programs: CETA and 
Beyond, paper presented at the 1984 Annual Meeting of the Industrial 
Relations Research Association, Dallas. Texas. December 1984 
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s^L'r^Vp^^s"^^^^^ between participation and family 

participation, as well as beLpp^M ^ ?k educational attainment and 

None of these relatSLhips cTbe pJn^ ^'^^^^^^ participation. 

income variables considered i^tJe ^nSf "^^''^ ^^'^"^ 

blacks are more likely to paSiclpate in SCsS ^J'"' k""^'^' ^'^^Pl-' 

accounting for the relation^Mn ^ f ^ whites, even after 

relationship betweenlLp^^^^tLS^ and poverty. A positive 

estimated, although this'x^ more^ensx^iS tfr^'^'^""" 

the other relationships discussid above specification than 

A strong negative relationship was fmm^ k^*- u - 

participation. This suggests that tZp pI^k? ''^""^ employed and SCSEP 
employment in the unsubsidizL ^^^^^bles who can secure 

SCSEP When compare^jf :i1g-bies^?^,\^„nabf' ''!;''^ '° ^^^^^^^^ to 

Although no data were availablf hn ^ ! ""^""^^^ difficulties. 

not in labor force s™ .o, the ^tl^eTZf^l -^"P^"^-^ -d 

telephone interview data presented earSp. ! ^^=°^ds. the 

Of participation is by fa^ Se^llhe^TL^H^^^^^^^^ 

S^ntt^^^S^irairmtf disadvantaged 
less disadvantaged p^ers Th^.! J i Pf^txcxpate in SCSEP than their 

to participate fh'an'Sos" .^IT ^e^o^X'TZ"' J'^ ^^^^^^ 
negatxve relationship was estimated betweeJ Siiv "'"^'Z 
patxon, and between income per person .nH n/r ^ """"^ partici- 
of income suggests that thos^receivLrSocial 9''^''^' '^'^ 
to participate than other eligiSes ?hp n . '^'''"'-^^ ^""^ ^^^^ ^^^^ely 
between the receipt of wages Sd Da;tiI?n ^"""'"''^ estimated relationship 
tion of the high probabilftv S Dartic?n^^ " """"^ "'^^^^ ^ ^^^^ec- 
are not directly iaentifLd'by the modeL but"°"^ unemployed (who 
some wage income in the period prior to P^t- f -"^^ ""^^^ received 
been controlled by a separate variable ?h ' ""-""^ ^'"P'"^^^ ^^^^"^ has 
income positively relate to SCsl? J«i^ .^f.^^^^^Pt of SSI and pension 

SCSEP in suppleme'nting1hesVSou^ceTo?\'n'^^^^^^^^^ ^"^^^^^^"^ °^ 

L^^'^^elaLd^L^dT^l^gS "^^^ ^^h°^ -^^et and 

participation. Those who arP^n J 7 "^^^^ in explaining SCSEP 
more likely to paScioa^e tLn n^K '^f^^u'^^^'^ such, criteria are 
disadvantaged. Se ??^Si^^r ^^"-^^^^^^ "ho are less 

microeconomic th^'rwhich s?LS^ Tl'T'"'' "''^ Predictions from 
benefit from progrS PartLipffion ^^d H """^^ ^^^^^^ to 

costs-i of Parti?ipatior are ?^p IS 1 '^"^ "opportunity 

include those facinflabor market problemf'^ f."""'^- individuals 
other sources. ^ ^ °r "market problems and low income levels from 



opportunities that have to JSfJce^ ,f f f ''""■^S""^ 
activity. The highest valued auJrnaSe th»? . k"^"""^ °" S'"^" 
one chooses an option is the '^^^'^SZ^f^ Xl^^:!''^ "'^"'^ 
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i'nplrciSpan'feiigmJ"''^" '° better educated tha„ 

fe-- ^^^^^^ ^t^^^^Z 

^^X^;^^::^ -.and p.,.^ 

analysis. ^ ""^^^ f^^^es available for the above 
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8-0 PROGRAM JOBS AND SATISFACTION WITH SrSFP 

scs's™ °^^eT?sr ^^^^"^T^ 

here is the telephone survey 6? a^;ndS cfK ? ^^"""^^ °^ ^^'^ analyzed 
termination records data fiL oAn?^??! subsample from the intake/ 
1983-8it. enrollees who entered SCSEP during PY 

8.1 In-Program Jobs 

^roSiis"'"' ''"'"^^ ^"i""-- of work by SCSEP 

^•^•^ Program Fo cus and Sp o nsor Prion>y 

Table 8-1 provides an overview of program activities nn hho ho ■ ^ 
Quarterly Progress Report data. The QPR classlJ.^! ■ °^ 
either "services to the general cluSty" jr-s^^^ic^^s'^tTtS 1?/ f 
commun^ty... Further subdivisions describee the in^du^si:? o" ^^ll^T^' 

ations and their inteles?; P^v^df^ J ea^i^e^mphasl: !r^°^^"" 
particular group or locale, or a particular t^e o? ^ "^'"'"'^ '° ^ 
The Forest Service offers obs aimed almost el^luslvelV^t^'h": '"'"'"f ' 
community {96.9%). At the other end of the scale th^s^!^f ^^"^'^^ 
snow a predominant emphasis toward the'el1erlT™t^?62^7T^^ 

Within the overall groupings, the varying interests of « . ■ 
become apparent. Education and sociafsfr^ices are 

centers and nutrSofprXS P^^^^ularly directed toward senior 

^■^■2 Enrollee I n-Program Occupations 

J»ff^;"°" °" ""^ "^'^"^ in-P'^cgram Jobs was also collected in tb, 
t'^tr^S^LI-lo ;Sr^^^.^dTt!ff f ^r-^^^ ^n-l^oj-a^lobs 
verbatim, and were sLeauSJy cL'sified SiU SIS ^JsLf^r'^ 
occupatxonal categories developed by the Bureaulffbe SeS!s Several 

'Most enrollees (73X) had only one in-program Job. The rest rmort»^ ^ 
have had or more Job titles while in fhe P^am PerlonsT Ss 
Sngtt^pe^rLd-^o'f Sml' '° ^"--^^^ thTh^irro^Ihe 
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Table fa-1 • Distribution of SCSEP Enrollees at the En.d of »V 1^83-84 by In-Program Job and Sponsor 





iOL a i 


AAtvr 


AWrrn 


VJ 1 






^ MP CP 

1 


Mil f 




OTA TI? 


Total 


100.0% 


.00. oz 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100. oz 


100.0% 


100. oz 


100.0% 


Services to General Community: 


58,7 


65.7 


66.6 


67. 1 


54.3 


49.5 


51.2 


66.5 


98.9 


35.3 


of which: 






















Education 


12.4 


13.4 


12.7 


19.0 


12.4 


10.2 


10.0 


16.0 


.4 


8.2 


Health and Hospitals 


4.6 


7.5 


4.5 


4.0 


3.3 


6.1 


5.8 


6.3 


.1 


3.3 


Housing/Home Rehabilitation 


1.6 


1.8 


1.6 


2. 1 


1.5 


1.9 


1.4 


2,2 


.5 


1.3 


Fmolovmsnt AflQiflfflnpp 


1 . 6 




1 fi 


1 Q 


1 Q 


Z . D 


1 A 
i * 0 


z . z 


Q 
. O 


1 

i . J 


Recreation, Parks & Forests 


9.8 


5.7 


2.4 


9.2 


1.2 


3*8 


2.2 


2.2 


75.3 


2.3 


Environmental Quality 


1.4 


1.0 


.4 


3.0 


1.7 


.7 


.7 


.5 


1.6 


.4 


Public Works & Transportation 


4.6 


1.3 


.6 


10.7 


5.4 


2.2 


i.2 


1.2 


2.2 




Social Services 


12.6 


19.2 


33.8 


6.9 


21.2 


15.0 


18.0 


26.9 


. 0 


8.8 


Other 


10.0 


14.3 


9.1 


10.2 


5.7 


7. 1 


9.1 


8,9 


iy..8 


7.1 


Services to Elderly Community 


41.3 


34.3 


33.4 


32.9 


45.7 


50.5 


48.8 


33.5 


1.1 


64.7 


of wliich: 






















Project Administration 


2,8 


4.0 


3.6 


K9 


3.9 


4,0 


2.9 


5.6 


.3 


2.8 


Health and Home Care 


4.9 


2.9 


3.0 


3,3 


3.7 


4.4 


8.5 


5.2 


0 


8.2 


Housing/Home Rehabilitation 


2.1 


2.0 


2.7 


2,5 


5.0 


2.9 


1.6 


1.5 


0 


2. 1 


Employment Assistance 


1.6 


3.2 


.3 


• 9 


.8 


2.1 


1.3 


.3 


0 


2.6 


Recreation/Senior Centers 


8,3 


8.7 


6.9 


6,7 


7.0 


9.8 


9.0 


6.2 


0 


12.9 


Nutrition Programs 


10.4 


8«8 


9.7 


10.7 


11.1 


13.3 


9.8 


7s3 


.7 


14.0 


Transportation 


3.0 


1.0 


1.3 


2.2 


4.2 


2.5 


4.6 


1.9 


0 


6.0 


Outreach/ Referral 


5.1 


1.7 


4.1 


3.5 


4.0 


6.6 


7.1 


4.0 


0 


9.8 


Other 


3.1 


1.9 


1.8 


1.3 


6.0 


4.9 


4.1 


1.5 


,2 


6.1 



Sponsors: American Association of Retired Persons, Asociacion Nacional pro Personas Mayores, Green Thumb, National 
Center on Black Aged, National Council on Aging, National Council of Senior Citizens, National Urban League, Forest 
Service, and the States. 

Source: Department of Labor, Quarterly Progress Reports, National Summary of All Sponsors. 
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levels of detail are used in the following tables. The categorization 
considered the frequency of responses and the nature of the job (level of 
skill required, nature of activity, physical strength required, work 
environment) • 

Table 8-2 shows the full range of in-program jobs held by SCSEP 
enrollees- The major occupational functions performed by program 
participants are of a general clerical {2^,2%), maintenance {l8A%), or 
aide (20.3^) nature, as the percentages clearly indicate. Other 
categories illustrate the service perspective of the program; for 
example, 7,5 percent related to food services for nutritional programs, 
and housekeeper or companion/babysitting jobs were also mentioned quite 
frequently (3-3/^ and 3-8^, respectively). Few in-program opportunities 
are provided for highly skilled or professional jobs. In all, skilled 
blue collar vorkers make up only I.5 percent of the in-program jobholders 
and professional and managerial jobs constitute another 4.5 percent. 

Tables 8-3 and 8-4 combine the detailed individual job categories listed 
in Table 8-2 into basic classification's of professional/ managerial, 
white collar, blue collar, and service occupations. Variations were 
analyzed related to the sex and age of applicants as well as to their 
labor force status prior to enrollment and the reason for their 
application to the program (motivated by monetary versus non-monetary 
considerations) . 

It should be noted that the bulk of the occupations fall into the general 
ollar or service categories. This pattern is 

consistent with th^- community or social service aspect of the SCSEP 
program. Only slightly more than 15 percent of the jobs could be 
classified as professional/managerial or blue collar. 

In analyzing job classifications within the SCSEP program by sex, 
traditional societal patterns emerge. Over 60 percent of the females 
hold white collar jobs, primarily clerical or aide positions, and more 
than one-quarter of the males hold the relatively uncommon blue collar 
jobs. The most straightforward age-related pattern that might be noted 
is the decreasing likelihood of employment in a professional or 
managerial job by age (from 6.1^ for the youngest group to 2.9% for the 
over 65 group). It is also notable that the proportion in blue collar 
jobs is the lowest in the 55-59 years of age group, despite the typically 
relatively significant physical strength requirements of such 
occupations. 

Consideration of an enrollee's prior labor force status, outlined in 
Table 8-4, provides little additional variation in the in-program jobs. 
Those motivated by job or income reasons for enrolling in the program 
tended to secure white collar jobs. Those interested in the program for 
primarily non-monetary reasons were more often found in service jobs, 
where their "social" goals are more likely to be fulfilled. 

Table 8-5 provides information on the typical average number of hours 
worked per week in the program reported by the telephone survey 
respondents. SCSEP provides part-time jobs to enrollees. Indeed, the 
vast majority of enrollees reported weekly hours around 20 hours. The 
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Table 8-2. Percent Distribution of In-Program Jobs of New 
SCSEP Enrol lees During PY 1983-84 



Job Category 


1 Percent 


Total 


IOC ,0% 


Professional or Manager 


4.5 


Sales 


1-0 


General Clerical 


24.2 


Skilled Clerical 


6.7 


Skilled Precision or 
Construction Worker 


1 3 


Machine or Vehicle Operator 


3.8 


Laborer 


3.0 


Maintenance 


18.4 


Babysitter or Companion 


3.8 


Housekeeper 


3.3 


Food Service 


7.5 


Aides 


20.3 


of which: 




Recreation Aide 


• 5 


Health Aide 


2.9 


Social Service Aide 


14.4 


Miscellaneous Aide 


2.5 


Other 


2.0 



Source: Westat Telephone Survey conducted 
during March 1986 of a sample of 
PY 1983-84 new enrollees. 
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Table 8-3* Percent Distribution of In-Prograra Jobs of New SCSEP EnroUees by Sex and Age 





Sex 


Age 




Job Classifications 


Male 


1 Female 


55-59 


60-64 


65 and over 


Total 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Pro fessional /Managerial 


5.6 


4.1 


6.1 


3.9 


2.9 


4.6 


Other Whiue Collar 


24.1 


60.6 


48.3 


50.0 


44.7 


47.8 


Blue Collar 


26.8 


3.6 


9.2 


14.5 


13.3 


11.8 


Service 


43.4 


31.6 


36.4 


31.6 


39.2 


35.8 



Source: Westat Telephone Survey conducted during March 1986 of a sample of PY 1983^84 
new enrol lees . 
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Table 8-4, Percent Distribution of In-Program Jobs of New SCSEP EnroUees by Labor Force Status and 
Reason for Application 





Predominant Labor Force Status 


Reason for Application 




• 


Employed 


Unerapl oyed 


Not in 
Labor Force 


Monetary 


Non-Monetary 


Total 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Profess iona 1 /Manager ial 


1.6 


5.3 


3.1 


4.8 


4.3 


4.6 


Other White Collar 


47.1 


48.8 


48.9 


50.9 


40.4 


47.8 


Blue Collar 


13. 1 


13.9 


8.3 


11.6 


12.3 


11-. 8 


Service 


38.2 


32.0 


39.7 


32.8 


43.1 


35.8 



Source: Westat Telephone Survey conducted during March 1986 of a sample of PY 1983-84 new enroUees, 
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Table 8-5. Average Hours Worked in In-Program Jobs by New SCSEP 
Enrol lees during PY 1983-84 





Hours Worked Per Week in Program 


Average 


Standard Deviation 


Total 


21.5 


5. 15 


Sex 






Male 


22 .0 


6.53 


Female 


21. Z 


4.49 


Age 






55-'59 years 


21.6 


5.09 


60-64 years 


20.9 


4.64 


65 years and over 


21.9 


5.62 


Predominant Labor Force 






Status Prior to Enrollment 






Employed 


21.9 


6.41 


Unemployed 


21.3 


4.44 


Not in the Labor Force 


21.3 


5.03 


Reason for Application 






Monetary 


21.4 


4.86 


Non-Monetary 


21.6 


5.79 



Source: Westat Telephone Survey conducted during March 1986 of 
a sample of PY 1983-84 new enrollees. 
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overall average reported was 21.5 hours, with a standard deviation of 
only 5,15 hours. No statistically significant variation was found in 
the number of hours worked per week by sex, age, prior labor force 
status, and reason for application,^ The lack of an association between 
age and hours per week is particularly notable. The information 
presented in Table 8-5 shows that the SCSEP program provides a rather 
standard package to enrollees in terms of the number of hours they are 
allowed to work. 

The analysis of jobs and number of work hours available to participants 
in the SCSEP program reflects a fairly consistent focus, that of 
providing part-time community service-oriented work to enrollees. Slight 
variations may be found by sponsor emphasis or participant 
characteristics, especially sex, but the data generally underscore the 
programmatic focus. 

8.2 Satisfaction v:ith the Program 

An important part of t}.e telephone survey was a series of questions 
concerning the satisfaction of respondents with their SCSEP program 
experiences. Questions were asked concerning the satisfaction of 
enrollees with various aspects of SCSEP. A separate question was also 
asked concerning the overall satisfaction of respondents with the 
program. 

8.2.1 Methodological Comments 

Before discussing the specific results, two general points are worth 
noting. First, some aspects of the program are relevant to all 
enrollees, while others are not. Questions concerning satisfaction with 
project jobs, hours, amount paid, job supervisors and co-workers apply 
virtually to all persons who were in the SCSEP program. However, 
questions concerning satisfaction with other features of the SCSEP 
program, like training opportunities, counseling about how to find a job, 
or project help to get a job afterwards, may not be meaningful to 
respondents who are not interested in such project services. Therefore, 
although each respondent was asked about their satisfaction with all of 
the various aspects of the progi.*am, if a respondent did not give a 
"satisfied" or "unsatisfied" response after repeated probing, the 
interviewer recorded a "not applicable/no opinion" response. The purpose 
of this procedure was to reduce the possibility of recording essentially 
meaningless "satisfied" or "unsatisfied" responses. It is to be noted, 
however, that in situations when the respondent volunteered that, for 
example, the project did not offer training opportunities, the 
interviewer probed for the respondent's satisfaction with that feature of 
the program. This instruction was given to the interviewer because the 
focus of the questions was not whether a given project offered, for 
example, training, but the degree of respondent satisfaction with the 



^ While some minor subgroup differences in estimated subgroup averages are 
present in Table 8-5 t these can be explained by random variation in the 
data. Statistical tests (t-tests) show that none of the subgroup 
differences are significantly differentYf^^om zero at the ,05 level, 
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training offered by the project, with "no- training'* being a special case 
of project training opportunities. 

Second, some of the interview subjects were still in the program at the 
wxme of the interview, and otherr had terminated from SCSEP, This 
implies a certain heterogeneity of responses reported in the survey. 
Those who had terminated from the program reflected on a completed spell 
of program experiences including not only such in-program experiences as 
jobs, pay, co-workers, etc, but also their experience with termination 
from the SCSEP program. For these respondents, the experiences they 
reported on were part of their past, rather than their present situation. 

Those respondents who were still in the program, in contrast, reported on 
an ongoing piece of their life experiences. Because they were still in 
the program at the time of the interviews these experiences are limited 
to ongoing in-program activities, and do not typically involve 
experiences with separation from the program,^ 

These comments indicate important differen' ^^s between the actual 
experiences of those who were still in the program at the time of the 
telephone interviews, and those who were not. It is to be noted, 
however, that reported satisfaction potentially could have been also 
affected by the respondents* beliefs concerning the effect of responses 
on their in-program job situation. This potential prcbicn t^as reduced by 
the fact that the telephone survey was conducted by an independent 
contractor, Westat, Inc, The interviewers explained to the respondents 
that the responses were to be used for statistical purposes only, and the 
anonimity of individual responses would be assured • In addition, the 
interviewers were specifically trained to ask the questions concerning 
satisfaction in a neutral manner. Despite all of these precautions, it 
is still possible that some respondents gave a somewhat optimistic 
assessment of their satisfaction with the program. Therefore, the 
possibility exists for some upward bias in the average degree of reported 
satisfaction with the program. This possibility is present in all 
surveys of this kind, and implies that analyses of the pattern of 
relative levels of satisfaction (e.g,, relative degree of satisfaction of 
various subgroups, relative satisfaction with various aspects of the 
program) are more meaningful than the absolute measured levels of 
satisfactic. • This introductory caveat concerning the interpretation of 
absolute levels of satisfaction with the program is further warranted by 
the observation that the measurement of levels of satisfaction is clearly 
much less straightforward than the classification of objective properties 
such as sex, age, educational attainment, or the measurement of 
continuous variables like weeks employed and wages. 




small fraction of respondents were reenrollees. However, the vast 
majority of nonterminee respondents were still in the program as part of 
their first spell of SCSEP enrollment, 
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8.2,2 Overview of Satisfaction of Enrollees 

Table summarizes the reported satisfaction of enrollees with the 
program. The table provides the distribution of resp nses between the 
"satisfied", "unsatisfied", and "not applicable/no opinion" categories. 
Data concerning this third category is necessary for an appropriate 
interpretation of the findings. In addition, the last column of the 
table provides the proportion of those who reported satisfaction as a 
percent of those expressing an opinion,^ 

The majority of respondents reported to have been satisfied with various 
aspects of their SCSEP work experience* However, notable differences 
exist among various aspects of this experience. The highest level of 
satisfaction (9^-2 percent of respondents) was reported with co-workers, 
clearly a social aspect of the program, A somewhat lower, but still very 
high, proportion of respondents (90,1 percent) reported satisfaction with 
the?r job supervisor. The level of satisfaction with two economic 
aspects of their in-program jobs, the number of hours worked and the 
amount of pay, was substantially lower (74,6 percent and 66,7 percent, 
respectively), A quarter of respondents reported dissatisfaction with 
the number of hours, almost a third with the pay. Interviewers also 
noted that some respondents indicated that they were "satisfied" with the 
pay and hours because they realized the constraints of the program. 
However, respondents repeatedly voiced the desire for higher pay, more 
hours, or both, 

The reported level of satisfaction with the project job (92,1 percent 
satisfied) apt^ears to reflect the net effect of these more specific 
noneconomic and economic aspects of the program. It is also to be noted 
that the vast majority of respondents was able to identify either a 
satisfied or unsatisfied assessment of these dimensions of the program. 

Three additional questions probed for satisfaction with training 
opportunities, job-counseling, and project help to get job afterward?. 
The most notable feature of responses to these questions is the rather 
high proportion of respondents who declined to identify either 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with these aspects of the program. The 
reason for this is that most applicants enrolled in SCSEP not as a tool 
of obtaining job training and placement assistance, but because they 
wanted a part-time job. The age-related reasons for this were discussed 
in previous chapters of this report- 

The proportion of respondents who expressed satisfaction with these three 
aspects of the prograii is lower than the proportion who expressed 
satisfaction with various aspects of in-program jobs. These proportions 
range from a high of 71-1 percent reported Latisfied with training 
opportunities to a low of 54,9 percent reported satisfaction with project 
help to obtain an unsubsidized job. However, once the "not applicable/no 
opinion" category is excluded, the difference in percent satisfied 
between the two groups of questions is essentially elJ'riinated, In fact. 



^Excluding the "not applicable/no opi"-lon" group from the denominator in 
computing percent satisfied. 
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Table 8-6. Satisfaction With SCSEP Program by New Enrollees during FY 1983-84 





Satisfied 


Unsatisfied 


Not Applicable/ 
No opinion 


Total 


Percent Satisfied 
Who Expressed ^ 
Opinion of Program 


Aspects of SCSEP Program 












Project Job 


no 1 

9z. 1 


0 • o 


I.I 


1 nn nx 


93. 1 


^•a flit 

Number of Hours Worked 


74.0 


ZD . u 


. *♦ 






Amount Paid in 
Project Job 


66.7 


32.2 


1.0 


100.0% 


67.4 


Job Supervisor 


nn 1 
9U* 1 


Q n 
o* U 


I . o 


1 no 


918 


Co-Workers 


94.2 


3.4 


2.4 


100.0% 


96.5 


Training Opportunities 


71.1 


5.6 


23.3 


100.0% 


92.7 


Counsel iiig About How 
to Find a Job 


67.5 


7.9 


24.6 


100.0% 


89.6 


Project Help to Get 
Job Afterwards 


54.9 


11.8 


33.3 


100.0% 


82.3 


Overall Satisfaction 


93.6 


5.5 


1.0 


100.0% 


94.5 



Reflects those who expressed an opinion (satisfied or unsatisfied) and excludes those who 
responded not applicable or no opinion. 



Source: Westat Telephone Survey conducted during March 1986 of a sample of PY 1983-84 new enrollees. 
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the last column of Table 8-6 reporting on the percent satisfied using the 
number who expressed an opinion as a base, shows that the degree of 
dissatisfaction among those who expressed an opinion was highest not with 
training and placement related activities, but rather with pr»y and hours 
worked. 

The last line of the table reports overall satisfaction with the program. 
As can be seen, a higher proportion reported overall satisfaction with 
SCSEP than with all but one of the specific aspects of the program.^ 

8.2.3 Satisfaction of Enrollees by Subgroup 

The following tables contain information on the reported satisfaction 
with SCSEP for various subgroups of enrollees. These tables contain only 
the proportion satisfied as a percent of those expressing an opinion. 
Comments will be made on the proportion who have given a "not 
applicable/no opinion" response in cases when .nis is relevant to the 
interpretation of the findings. 

Table 8-7 t detailing satisfaction levels by sex, shows that males and 
females expressed roughly equal degrees of satisfaction with SCSEP. The 
greatest percentage difference, about 10 percent, occurred in the 
question of salary for the project job. Women were less likely to be 
satisfied with the amount they were paid. This may reflect many female 
participants ' need to be economically self-sufficient in a one-person 
household. Men were less likely to respond to the question about 
satisfaction with training opportunities (31. 4;*^ compared to l8.8^), 
perhaps pointing to their lack of interest in training after a lifetime 
of participation in the labor force. 

Generally, the study of enrollee satisfaction by age demonstrates a 
pattern '-f increasing satisfaction with age. Table 8-8 is particularly 
useful to underscore two major age-related areas of concern. An earlier 
discussion highlighted participants* primary concern with hours and pay, 
two perhaps related elements within a highly positive general assessment 
of the program. Table 8-8 clearly reveals a relatively low degree of 
satisfaction with these facets among the youngest group of enrollees. 
Only 58.5 percent of participants in the 55-59 age range were satisfied 
with the number of hours worked and only 57^8 percent were satisfied with 
the salary paid. Thsse assessments progressively improve for the 60-64 
i^ar group and then for the 65 years and over group. 

As might be expected, those in the older age group found the aspects of 
counseling or help to find an unsubsidized job not applicable relatively 
frequently (approximately 30-kO% of the responses, which is about 10% 
higher than for the corresponding proportions for the 55-59 year old 
group). The proportion who expressed no opinion concerning "project help 
to get ^ job afterwards" increases from 29 percent to 39 percent from the 
55-59 years of age to the 65 and over group. Therefore, the results 
presented in Table 8-8 excluding these respondents do not imply that the 



^The one exceptio i to this statement involves satisfaction with co- 



workers . 
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Table 8-7» Percent of New SCSEP EnroUees Satisfied With Program 
by Sex 



Asoects of Program 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Project Job 


92* 1 


93.6 


93. 1 


Number of Hours Worked 


11.5 


76.2 


74.9 


Amount Paid in Project Job 


73»8 


63.9 


67.4 


Job Supervisor 


92 ♦ 0 




01 Q 

y 1 . o 


Co-Workers 


95.0 


97.4 


96.5 


Training Opportunities 


93.8 


92.2 


92.7 


Counseling to Find Job 


89.8 


89.4 


89.6 


Project Help to Get Job 


82.4 


82.2 


82.3 


Overall Satisfaction 


95.9 


93.7 


94.5 



Expressed as percent of those who expressed an 
opinion (satisfied or unsatisfied). Denominator 
excludes those whose response was classified as no 
opinion/not applicable. 

Source: Westat Telephone Survey conducted during 
March 1986 of a sample of PY 1983-84 
new enrol lees. 
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e 8-8. Percent of New SCSEP Enrollees Satisfied^ with Prog 
by Age Group 



Aspects of Program 


55-59 


60-64 


65 and over 


Total 


Project Job 


Q 1 1 


7 J ♦ i 


96.6 


. 

93. 1 


Number of Hours Worked 


DO * J 


Q/. O 
W ♦ Z 


92.3 


74.9 


Amount Pa id in Prn i t Jnh 


J / * O 


/O* 7 


80.2 


67.4 


Job Supervisor 


93.0 


89.9 


91.9 


91.8 


Co-Worker 3 


96.1 


95.8 


98.2 


96.5 


Training Opportunities 


90.0 


95.8 


93.9 


92.7 


Counseling to Find Job 


86.9 


91.9 


92.0 


89.6 


Project Help to Get Job 


79.2 


&5.5 


84.5 


82.3 


Overall Satisfaction 


93.0 


94.6 


96.8 


94.5 



Expressed as pe-cent of those who expressed an opinion 
(satisfied or unsatisfied). Denominator excludes those whose 
response was classified as no opinion/not applicable. 



ce: Westat Telephone Survey conducted during March 1986 of 
a sample of PY 1983-84 new enrollees. 
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Table 8-9. Percent of New SCSEP EnroUees Satisfied^ With Program by Labor Force 
Status in the Year Prior to Enrollment 



Aspects of Program 


Predominant ly 
Employed 


^ L Kmuuix. nunt. i y 

Unemployed 


Predominantly 
not in 
Labor Force 


Total 


Project Job 


93.1 


92.7 


96.0 


93.1 


Number of Hours Worked 


73.5 


66.7 


84.8 


74.9 


Amount Paid in Project Job 


61.9 


59.0 


74.3 


67.4 


Job Supervisor 


90.4 


92.8 


92.0 


91.8 


Co-Workers 


96.7 


95.3 


97.1 


96.5 


Training Opportunities 


92.3 


92.4 


94.0 


92.7 


Counseling to Find Job 


88.6 


88.1 


91.0 


89.6 


Project Help to Get Job 


78.1 


79.9 


83.6 


82.3 


Overall Satisfaction 


94.3 


95.2 


96.7 


94.5 



Expressed as percent of those who expressed an opinion (satisfied or unsatisfied). 
Denominator excludes those whose response was classified as no opinion/not 
applicable. 



: Westat Telephone Survey conducted during March 1986 of a sample of 
PY 1983-84 new enrollees. 
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Table Percent of New SCSEP Enrollees Satisfied With Program by 

Reason for Participation . 



Aspects of Program 


Monetary 
Reasons 


Non-Monetary 
Reasons 


1 

Total 


Project Job 


93.2 


92.8 


93. 1 


Number of Hours Worked 


71.1 


83.8 


74.9 


Amount Paid in Project Job 


64.7 


74.0 


67.4 


Job Supervisor 


90.7 


94.4 


91.8 


Co-Workers 


95.4 


99.3 


96.5 


Training Opportunities 


92.2 


93.9 


92.7 


Counseling to Find Job 


88.3 


92.9 


89.6 


Project Help to Get Job 


81.5 


84.1 


82.3 


Overall Satisfaction 


94.3 


94.9 


94.5 



Expressed as percent of those who expressed an opinion (satisfied or 
unsatisfied). Denominator excludes those whose response was classified 
as no opinion/not applicable. 

Source: Westat Telephone Survey conducted during March 1986 of a sample 
of PY 1983-84 new enrollees. 
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Table 8-12. Percent of New SCSEP Enrollees Satisfied With Program by 
Termination Status 



Aspects of Program 


Still in 
Program 


Terminated and 
Placed in Job 


Other 
Terminees 


Total 


Project Job 


98.7 


86,5 


91.4 


93.1 


Number of Hours Worked 


81.9 


56.7 


78.8 


74.9 


Amount Paid in Project Job 


70.7 


62.4 


67.2 


67.4 


Job Supervisor 


96.6 


88.3 


88.8 


91.8 


Co-Workers 


98.2 


95.2 


95.6 


96.5 


Training Opportunities 


93.4 


89.2 


94.4 


92.7 


Counseling to Find Job 


90.6 


89.5 


88.4 


89.6 


Project Help to Get Job 


90.3 


83.5 


72.0 


82.3 


Overall Satisfaction 


96.5 


94.6 


92.2 


94.5 



Expressed as percent of those who expressed an opinion (satisfied or 
unsatisfied)* Denominator excludes those whose response was classified 
as no opinion/not applicable. 

Source: Westat Telephone Survey conducted during March 1986 of a sample 
of PY 1983-84 new enrollees. 
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Table 8-1 K Percent of New SCSEP Enrollees 
In-Project Job 


Satisfied^ With 


Program 


by 


Aspects of Program 


Wliite Collar 


1 - ^ 
Blue Collar 


Service 


Total 


Project Job 




95.1 


90.0 


93.1 


Number of Hours Workpd 




89.1 


72.8 


74.9 




f\L 7 


75.6 


69.0 


67.4 


Job Supervisor 


92.4 


95.1 


89.4 


91.8 


Co-Workers 


96.0 


100.0 


95.8 


96.5 


Training Opportunities 


91.5 


98.6 


93.1 


92.7 


Counseling to Find Job 


88.8 


96.2 


90.7 


89.6 


Project Help to Get Job 


83.7 


95.9 


77.7 


82.3 


Ove ral 1 Sat is f ac t ion 


94.5 


97.6 


94.2 


94.5 



Expressed as percent of those who expressed an opinion (satisfied or 
unsatisfied). Denominator excludes those whose response was classified as 
no opinion/ not applicable. 

Source: Westat Telephone Survey conducted during March 1986 of a sample 
of PY 1983-84 new enrollees. 
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to be satisfied with the project job (86*5^). number of hours worked 
{5o.7%) , and salary {62A%) than other terminees- Noteworthy for the 
"other terminees" group was the relatively low level of satisfaction with 
project help to get another job {72%). In fact, when those with the no 
opinion or not applicable response are considered, only 44*2 percent of 
the other terminees were satisfied (with unsatisfied and 38*6;^ not 

expressing an opinion) ♦ 

Nonplaced terminees were the least likely to express an opinion about 
training opportunities, job counseling, and project help to get another 
job. Placed terminees were the most likely to express an opinion about 
project help to get another joD. The proportion of all placed terminees 
who were satisfied with this aspect of the program is higher {62%) when 
compared to nonterminees {60%) , and nonplaced terminees {^^\%) . 

Reported satisfaction with the SCSEP program and many of its features is 
high. Some differences related to sex, age, prior labor force status, 
current program status, motivation for application, and in-program job 
assignment can be seen. Program aspects producing the lowest levels of 
satisfaction involve hours and pay, which are basic components of this 
part-time service-oriented program. 
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9.1 Introduction 

This Chapter presents detailed data concerning length of program stav 



The 3CSEP program has several legislatively mandated /roals (see 
discussion in Chapter 3). These relate to the provisfon of part-time 

pSL™^nr'T'°^"' i""''^' provided bj progr^ enrollees 

Placement into unsubsidized jobs is but one of the program g^ls This 
goal received prominence only during recent years. Because of the 
multiple goals of the SCSEP program, the program cannorS exclusively 
evaluated on the basis of placement outcomes HowS^er it is o^ inteLt 
to analyze the extent to which SCSEP programs succeed in placing 
participants, and various subgroups of participants in unsubsiSLed jobs. 

Tl^tTJl^' °^ ^'rS^ subsidized part-time jobs to 

Zllii\ZT).'''' '^^''^ ""'""^ "^"^ repcrti„/syste,lQuarter.y 
The placement record of the SCSEP program is analyzed on the basis of 

slots and the proportion of terminees who were placed. This cS^; be 
expressed as follows: pj-dt-eu. inis can be 

PLACEMENTS = TERMINATIONS ♦ PLACEMENTS 

SLOTS TERMINATIONS 

The first of these tarms is a measure of turnover in the- program and 
h^^^^H S'"^ ? °' '^"S*^^ °^ ^'^^y-' For example! in f 

^'t' "'""^^ everybody stays in the prog^a^ for two years 

the rate of terminations relative to slots would be around 50 percent! 

^This is true in a "steady-flow" system. For projects that erow n». 
decline significantly, the rate of terminations relative t^ STr.^L. ■ 

oro?ecf '''' ''''' °^ - decuL^'For exa^S' new " 

projects are expected tc have lower termination rates than old;r projects 

tlZ. J tu"""^^^^^ "'^^ f'°r the same period of time simply 

parS of thf "° =-^-y°-ers likely to be terminated during th; earS"^ 
Mn^^ L ^ "-"i^S - steady-flow of enrollments and termina- 

of the TERMINATTnM/<;i nTc ^^'^z icjii-urirtiiuiNi. itiis is the inverse 

cne iw^iNATION/SLOTS turnover measure in the previous expression. 
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In contrast, in another hypothethical program where everbody stays 
enrolled just for six months, two enrollees would use a given slot in 
each year, and the rate of terminations relative to slots would be 200 
percent. Note that this second- hypothethical program would register a 
four times higher placement rate relative to slots than the first program 
If the two programs were equally successful in placing terminees in jobs. 

The second term expresses the proportion of terminees who are placed in 
unsubsidized jobs. Note that this is the definition of placement rates 
that is utilized in some other programs, like CETA and JTPA. These 
placement rates are defined in a manner independent of length of stay. 

The placements/slots ratio reflects both of these factors. This suggests 
that a high placements/slots ratio can be achieved through the combina- 
tion of two complementary strategies: reducing average length of stay, 
and increasing the percent of terminees who are placed. The analysis of 
QPR data permits the investigation of the relationship between these two 
components of the ratio of placements relative to slots. 

The QPR placement data reflect the experiences of SCSEP enrollees who 
entered the program through a period of years. Some of the enrollees who 
have been terminated during PY igSS-Sit may have enrolled, for example 
during PY 198O-8I or earlier, while others just entered during PY 198b -Sit 
and left relatively shortly after entry into the program. Therefore the 
analysis of QPR placement rates reflects management decisions over a' 
number of years, not just PY 1983-8it. For example, decisions on the mix 
of enrollees and terminations during PY I982-83. PY 198I-82, and so on 
do influence the mix of carryovers to PY 1983-8't by age, sex, health 
status, length of program stay, and other variables that affect the 
probability of placement during PY 1983-8it. In this sense. QPR placement 
rates reflect a heterogeous group of terminees strongly influenced both 
by the past and the present of the program. 

A complementary perspective can be provided by following a cohort of new 
enrollees who entered during PY 1983-8't, and to assess the termination 
and placement status of this group one month, two months, etc. after 
termination. This type of cohort analysis is very helpful in 
investigating the distribution of enrollees by length of program stay, 
and analyzing the termination and placement experience of a group of 
enrollees homogenously defined by period of entry. In addition, data 
concerning the program stay and termination experience of PY 1983-8't new 
enrollees reflect more recent management decisions than analyses that 
include carryovers from earlier years. 

This type of cohort analysis is feasible on the basis of r.he intake/ 
termin „ion records, and the telephone survey data. In addition, the 
intake/termination records data file provides individual level (micro) 
data. Micro data provide more flexibility for conducting su .group 
analyses than aggregate data, and also have some desirable properties for 
purposes of causal analysis. Specifically, multivariate models using 
micro data are unaffected by the potential problems associated with 
aggregation bias, often present when grouped (project level) data are 
utilized in statistical inference. 
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Finally, this chapter preset ':s data on the current labor force status and 
perceived functional health status of PY 1983-84 SCSEP enrollees. 

9 . 2 Analysis of Project Placement Rates on the Basis of Quarterly 
Progress Report Data 

This section discusses project placement rates on the basis of Quarterly 
Progress Report data* The first subsection which follows piovides 
placement rates for the program nationwide, for each national sponsor, 
and for thf? State sponsors as a group ♦ The subsection to follow presents 
the results of multiple regression analyses of variables which might lead 
to differences among the placement rates of the sponsors and the local 
projects. 

9.2.1 SCSEP Project Placement Rates 

Table 9"1 provides information on the level of placements and termina- 
tions during PY 1983-84 by program sponsor. The last column contains the 
placement rates customarily used in analyses of SCSEP data expressed as a 
percent of slots. The second and third columns describe terminations 's 
a percent of slots, and placements as a percent of terminations, the two 
components of the placements/slots program outcome variables. Finally, 
using the assumption of a steady-flow system, the first co?umn pi*ovides 
estimates of the mean length of stay by program sponsor. 

As data provided in Table 9"1 show, the proportion of terminees relative 
to slots was 52 percent nationally during PY 1983-84. The project 
sponsor data presented in Table 9"1 display substantial variation from 
the high of 86 percent (AARP) to the low of the Forest Service (3^%). In 
effect, these data suggest substantial differences in the mean length of 
stay by sponsor from a high in Forest Service projects (2.7 years) to a 
low in AARP projects (1.2 years). The estimated mean length of stay is 
almosu two years (1.9 years) for the SCSEP program as a whole. 

Nationally, 39 percent of terminees were placed during PY 1983-84. Data 
by sponsor for this statistic vary from a high of 50 percent (AARP) to a 
low of 27 percent (ANPPM). The range of variation in this statistic is 
somewhat lower than in the terminations/slots ratio. 

Th*^ rank of sponsors by these two measures is related, but the 
association is not perfect. The three top organizations are identical on 
the two lists (AARP, NCOA, NUL). ANPPM and the State programs appear at 
or closp to the bottom of the list by both variables, while NCBA apprears 
in the middle range by both measures. However, the Forest Service, Green 
Thumb, and NCSC appear to have different ranks by the two measures. The 
Forest Service and Greer Thumb are at the bottom of the rank by the 
terminations/slots measure, while in tho middle range by placements/ 
terminations. NCSC appears in the middle by the terminations/slots 
ratio, while it is close to the bottom by the percent of terminees 
placed. 

Both of these measures are reflected in the rank of sponsors by the 
placements/slots variable. AARP, NCOA and Nl'L consistently occupy the 
three top positions, with placements/slots rates substantially higher 



Table 9-1. Estimated Mean Length of Stay, and the Level of Placements and Terminations 
by SCSEP Sponsor for FY 1983-84 



Sponsor 


Estimated 
Mean Length ^ 
of Stay (Years) 


Terminat ions 
as a Percent 
of Slots 


Placements 
as a Percent 
of Terminations 


Placements 
as a Percent 
of Slots 


American Association of Retired 
Persons 


1.2 


85.9 


49.8 


42.8 


Asociacion Nacional pro Personas 
Mayores 


2.3 


42.9 


26.6 


11.7 


Green Thumb 


2./. 


42.5 


37.0 


15.7 


NaCional Center on Black Aged 


2.2 


45.6 


35.3 


16.1 


National Council on Aging 


1.6 


61.3 


42. L 


26.2 


National Council of Senior Citizens 


2.0 


49.5 


30.2 


14.9 


National Urban League 


1.6 


63.1 


41.0 


25.8 


Forest Service 


2.7 


37.6 


36.7 


13.8 


State 


2.2 


45.2 


33.1 


15.0 


U.S. Total 


1.9 


52.0 


38.6 


20.1 



Assuming steady flow of enrollments and terminations derived by dividing number of slots by number of 
terminations during FY 1983-84. 

Source: Department of Labor, Quarterly Progress Reports, National Summary of All Sponsors 



than the national average of 20 percent ♦ All of the other sponsors 
display less than average placements/slots ratios, with ANPPM occupying 
the last position with an overall placements/slots rate of 12 percent* 

9.2.2 Multiple Regression Analysis of Factors Affecting Placement Rates 

The data presented in Table 9*"! contain raw termination and placement 
rates in the sense that they do not adjust for differences in client mix 
and local conditions. However, it would be useful to knov;, for example, 
how much of these sponsor differences are attributable to differences in 
local economic conditions, client mix, or to management differences 
unrelated to local economic conditions or client selection decisions. 
The analysis of these various groups of variables affecting placements 
can be accomplished through multiple regression analysis. 

A limited amount of analysis utilizing client mix and programmatic 
variables can be accomplished on the basis of QPR data. Multiple 
regression models relating placements/slots rates to client mix and 
programmatic variables are presented in Appendix Table D*l. 

The data show that project placement rates are positi-.ely and signif- 
icantly associated with the proportion of current enrollees with post- 
college education, and tend to be negatively associated with the pro- 
portion of older enrollees. For example, a one percent increase in the 
proportion of 65-69 years old enrollees is associated with a .72 percent 
decrease in project placement rates. The negative coefficient describing 
the relationship between placement rates and percent male, and the 
positive relationship of percent veteran and placement rates are related, 
since veterans are composed primarily of males. None of the other 
variables show significant associations with the dependent variable. 

These data suggest that projects that tend to have younger and high:;.y 
educated enrollees tend to have higher placement rates than other 
projects. Some, but not all, of this relationship may be attributable to 
zhe better employability of younger, better educated SCSEP enrollees. 
However, it is also likely that projects that tend to enroll younger and 
better educated people also are likely to display management practices 
beyond client selection conducive to higher placement rates. This 
hypothesis is supported by the fact that the introduction of raanagement 
related variables reduces the estimated association between placement 
rates and client mix by education and age related variables. For 
example, the introduction of sponsor variables in Table D-1 (Mc^el 2) 
reduced the magnitude of both age and education related significant 
coefficients, although it did not eliminate these associations entirely. 

Table D-1 also shows that AARP and NCOA display significantly higher 
placement rates than State sponsored programs even after controlling for 
a series of socioeconomic background variables. Gross (unadjusted) 
placement rate differences between AARP and State programs is 27.8 
percent (Table 9-1) Even after controlling for client mix, an estimate - 
24.2 percent difference remains* The comparison between NCOA and State 
programs shows that adjusted differences {1^.6%) are even somewhat higher 
than gross differences (11.2^) suggesting that client mix does not 
explain the relatively high placement rate of NCOA programs. 
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The estimated regression-adjusted differences between State programs and 
the other national programs are much smaller, and none of them are 
statistically significant. 

Model 3 of Table D-1 demonstrates thac a key variable explaining project 
differences in the placements/slots variable is the rate of terminees 
relative to slots. As it was explained earlier, projects that tend to 
have higher termination rates tend to have lower length of stay than 
other projects. Therefore, placements/slots rates are expected to be 
higher for such projects. This finding suggests the overwhelming 
importance of length of stay related policies i influencing project 
placement rates , 

Model 4 of Table D-1 shows that a substantial portion of the AARP and 
NCOA lead is attributable to the relatively high rate of terminations 
from these programs implying relatively low average length of stay in 
these two programs. The AARP lead over State programs in placement rates 
is reduced to 10,7 percent once project differences ii ^rmination rates 
and client mix are controlled for. The NCOA lead over btate programs is 
reduced to 6,5 percent. Note, however, that differences in termination 
rates do not explain all of the AARP and NCOA lead: -he AARP and NCOA 
coefficients are statistically significant even after controlling for 
termination rates. 

In summary, the QPR analysis shows that client mix does not explain all 
differences between the placement rate of various sponsors. Such differ- 
ences ^re related to sponsor differences in termination rates in a major 
way. Projects with lower average lengths of stay tend to have higher 
placement rates than projects that keep enrollees longer in the program. 
However, sponsor differences do remain even aftei controlling for this 
important factor, 

9.3 Len gth of S ^ ay, Terminatior ard Placement Experience of New 
£nrollee5 

This section presents Jata describing the length of stay and termination 
experience of the PY 1983-84 cohort of n*jw enrollees. Most or this data 
is bas:'i on the intake/ termination records data base, although some 
supplementary information was obtained from the telephone survey, 

9.3.1 Length of Stay and Termination Status 

Table 9-2 provides information on che termination status of new enrollees 
one through 12 months after entry, and 18 months after entry for the 
subset of new enrojulees foi vhom a sufficiently long postentry period 
could be obse v^d at the time of the review of intake/ termination 
records. This table provides a series of "snapshots" of new enrollees at 
one, two, etc, months after their entry. At each of these points 
enrollees were classified as: 



Table 9-2. 



Distribution of PY 1983-84 New Enrollees by Termination Status at Various 
Time Points After Entry (%) various 



Months After Entry 



Termination status 



Still in 
Prograa 



Placed 



Terminated for 
Health Reasons 



Other 
Terminations 



Total 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



month 
months 
months 
months 
months 
months 

7 months 

8 months 

9 months 

10 months 

1 1 months 

12 months 

18 months 



92.1 
84.6 
77.3 
72.0 
68.0 
64.3 
61.2 
57.6 
55.3 
52.8 
50.8 
48.9 

40.0 



4.1 

7.3 
12.0 
13.9 
15.6 
17.6 
H.3 
21.5 
22.8 
23.9 
24.8 
25.6 

28.3 



.7 
1.8 
2.3 
3.4 
4.2 
4.6 
5.0 
5.3 
5.7 
6.3 
6.6 
7.1 

9.6 



Source: Intake/termination records data base. 



3.0 
6.4 
8.3 
10.7 
12.2 
13.5 
14.5 
15.7 
16.2 
17.1 
17.8 
18.4 

22.1 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
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experience of SCSEP enrollees.^ 



Although the experience of SCSEP eligibles who were unemployed during the 
March ISSn survey week does not necessarily represent the experience of 
SCSEP enrollees in the absence of the program, clearly this is the group 
most relevant for benchmarking purposes. The employment rate for this 
group was 37 percent one year after the March 198^ survey week. 
Thirty-five percent were unemployed one year later, and an additional 28 
percent dropped out of the labor force. 2 This compares to an up to 75 
percent employment rate of SCSEP enrollees one year after entry. 3 
However, the vast majority of SCSEP anrollees who were employed one year 
after entry were still in the program (hS% 11 enrollees, consisting 
of approximately two-thirds of those employea . The proportion placed in 
insubsidized jobs {26% of enrollees) is lower than the employment rate of 
the unemployed SCSEP eligibles group one year later (37%). Therefore, 
the data suggest that the SCSEP progi.^ is successful in increasing the 
employment rate of SCSEP enrollees. However, the main vehicle of this is 
the provision of part-time subsidized in-program jobs, and not placement 
into unsubsidized jobs. 

Table 9-3 illuminates the data presented in Table 3-2 from a somewhat 
different perspective: it presents the distribution of tericinees by 
length of program stay. The data show that the proportion of terminees 
placed peaks in the 7-12 months length of stay group. Early terminees 
"placed" often find jobs on their own. Project placement assistance 
becomes more important for relatively longer stayers. However, the data 
suggest that enrollees who stay in the program for periods over one year 
tend to be more dif f icult-to-place thu^ those who stay for one year or 
less. Consistent with this observation and common sense, the proportion 
terminated for health reasons systematically increases with length of 
stay. 

Since many of the new PY 1983-8't enrollees were still in the program at 
the time of the record review, and as recently as the March 1986 
telephone survey, it is not possible to compute the mean length of stay 



Those eligibles who were employed tend to be less disadvantaged than the 
average SCSEP participant. The average SCSEP eligible who was not in the 
labor force, in contrast, tends to display a very low propensity to 
return to the labor force. 

2This compares to the 77 percent of SCSEP eligibles employed during the 
March 198't survey week who were employed one year after as well. Only 
two percent of eligibles who were not in the labor force during the March 
ISm survey week were employed one year later. The vast majority — 
almost 98 percent -- were not in the labor force one year later. 

3This 75 percent figure involves the optimistic assumption that all of 
those who were placed retained their job for 12 months after entry. 
However, some of those who were placed earlier during the year are likely 
to become unemployed or leave the labor force. Therefore, the 75 percent 
estimate is an upper bound estimate of the proportion employed 12 months 
after entry. 
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Termination etatus 




Length of Stay 


Placed 


Terminated for 
Health Reasons 


Other 
Terminations 


Total 
Terminees 


0-6 months 
7-12 months 
13-18 months 


49.3 
51.9 
30.3 


12.9 
16.2 
28.1 


37.8 
31.8 
41.6 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



Source: Intake/ termination records data base. 
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for PY new enrollees: an unbiased estimate of this figure would 

be possible only if all (or close to all) enrollees had terminated from 
the pr -'rrasa by the time the data were collected. The exclusion of 
nontei. xnees (whose exact length of stay is unknown) from computations of 
the average would bias it downward. However, it is possible to compute 
the median lenp-th of stay, another measure of central tendency. The 
median length of stay is defined as the length of stay for the* "typical" 
entrant in the sense of half of the enrollees having lower, half of the 
enrollees having longer lengths of stay. This measure tends to be lower 
than the arithn>etic average, and in many ways more descriptive of the 
population in question.^ 

Table S-^ presents median length of stay by sex and age group. The data 
show that the typical SCSEP entrant stays in the program for 11 months; 2 
half of SCSEP enrollees stayed in the program for less than 11 months,' 
half for more than 11 months. Females and older entrants are substan- 
tially more likely to stay longer than males and 55-59 year old entrants. 

Table 9-5 shows termination status by sex at various points in time after 
entry. At each time point the proportion of females who are still in the 
program is higher, the proportion placed is lower when compared to males. 
Sex differences in the other termination status categories are more 
modest. 



Table 9-6 provides information on term-lnation status by length of stay 
for males and females separately. The most notable difference displayed 
by this table is that the proportion of males who were olaced 
systematically declines with length of stay, while the proportion of 
females who were placed peaks for enrollees who were in the program for 
7-12 months. Many of the male enrollees were unemployed at entry, and 
may have utilized the SCSEP program as an employer of last resort,' but 
continued thei_- job search after entry. The high proportion of "placed" 
enrollees among short-stayer males reflects the success of some of these 
males to find another job in the unsubsidized sector of the economy. 
Many female enrollees, in contrast, utilized SCSEP as a vehicle of labor 
force reentry. The peak in the probability of placement in the 7-12 



^Some very long stayers, for example, could substantially increase the 
average, while they do not affect the median. 

^While the exact mean stay cannot be computed, a lower bound estimate 
(assuming that all enrollees who stayed in the program for two years 
leave the program at two years after entry) caii be given. This 
unreal is t--caily conservative estimate is I3 months. A more realistic 
estimate can be derived by assuming that the rate of terminations between 
the 12th and 2hth month holds for the third and subsequent years. The 
result is 18 months, or 1.5 years, for mean length of stay for the PY 
1983-8't entry cohort, which appears to be a more xikely estimate. Note 
that the analysis of QPR data suggested an estimated I.9 years for mean 
length of stay for PY 1983-8't terminees. Since this latter figure 
reflects the experience of earlier cohorts of entrants (when length of 
stay tended to be higher) as well as the early experience of the PY 1983 
84 entry cohort, the two estimates appear to be consistent. 
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Table 9-4, Median Length of Stay of PY 1983-84 New EnroUees by 
Sex and Age 

Median Length of Stay 
'^Qtal 11 months 

Males 8 months 

Females 14 months 

55-59 years at entry 10 months 

60-64 years at entry 11 months 

65 and over at entry 15 months 

Source: Intake/termination records data base. 
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Table 9-5. Percent Distribution of PY 1983-84 New Enrollees by Termination Status 
at Various Time Points After Entry, by Sex 





Termination status 






Still in 




Terminated for 


Other 




Months After Entry 


Program 


Placed 


Health Reasons 


Terminations 


lotal 




MALES 


1 month 


89.8 


5.7 


.5 


4.0 


100.0 


2 months 


81.8 


8.7 


1.5 


8.1 


100.0 


3 months 


71.3 


16.9 


2.1 


9.6 


100.0 


4 months 


63.9 


20.2 


3.8 


12.1 


100.0 


5 months 


59.5 


22.0 


4.3 


14.2 


100.0 


6 months 


55.3 


23.8 


5.0 


15.9 


100. 0 


7 months 


52.9 


25.4 


5.4 


16.3 


100.0 


8 months 


50.1 


26.5 


5.6 


17.8 


100.0 


9 months 


47.3 


28.3 


6.0 


18.5 


100.0 


10 months 


44.9 


29.0 


6.9 


19.2 


100.0 


1 1 months 


42.5 


30.3 


7.1 


20. 1 


100.0 


12 mouths 


40.0 


31.2 


7.8 


21.1 


100.0 


18 months 


31.3 


34.5 


9.5 


24.7 


100.0 


FEMALES 


1 month 


93.5 


3.2 


.8 


2.5 


100.0 


2 months 


86.2 


6.5 


1.9 


5.4 


100.0 


3 months 


80.8 


9.2 


2.5 


7.6 


100.0 


4 months 


76.9 


10.1 


3.2 


9.9 


100.0 


5 months 


73.1 


11.8 


4.1 


11.0 


100.0 


6 months 


69.6 


13.8 


4.4 


12.2 


100.0 


7 months 


66.2 


15.8 


4.7 


13.3 


100.0 


8 months 


62.1 


18.5 


5.0 


14.5 


100.0 


9 months 


60.0 


19.5 


5.6 


14.9 


100.0 


10 months 


57.5 


20.8 


6.0 


15.8 


100.0 


11 months 


55.7 


21.6 


6.4 


16.4 


100.0 


12 months 


54.1 


22.3 


6.7 


16.8 


100.0 


18 months 


44.9 


24.8 


9.7 


20.6 


100.0 



Source: Intake/ termination recor^j data base. 
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Table 9-6. Percent Distribution of PY 1983-84 New Enrollees by Termination 
Status With 18 Months of Shorter Length of Stay, by Sex 



Length of Stay 


Termination status 


Total 
Terminees 


Placed 


Terminated for 
Health Rea-ions 


Other 
Terminations 


MALES 


0-6 months 
7-12 months 
13-18 months 


53.2 
48.1 
38.4 


11.2 
18.2 
19.8 


35.6 
33.8 
41.9 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


FEMALES 


0-6 months 
7-12 monchs 
13-18 months 


45.4 
55.2 
26.9 


14.5 
14.9 
32.3 


40.1 
29.9 
40.9 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Source: Intake/ termination records data base. 
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months length of stay group seems to suggest that the work experience, 
and perhaps training and counseling received while in the program, were 
important ingredie.its of increasing the chances of obtaining an 
unsubsidized job for these women. 

Table 9-7 provides information by age group on termination status at 
various time points after entry. As could be expected, the proportion 
placed is strongly, and negatively associated with age at entry: 31 
pei^cent of 55^59 year old enrollees were placed by one year after entry, 
while only 25 percent of 60-64 year old enrollees and 18 percent of 65 
year old and older enrollees fall into the placed category 12 months 
after entry. The proportion terminated for health reasons substantially 
increases with age, while the proportion still in the program tends to be 
highest in the 65 years of age and older group. 

Table 9-8 shows termination status by length of stay in the program and 
age group. The proportion terminated for health reasons increases 
systematically both with age and length of stay. It reaches 55 percent 
in the 65 years of age and older group of terminees who stayed in the 
program for 13-18 months. It is also notable that the proportion placed 
dramatically drops in the 65 years of age and older group after one year 
of program stay: less than 15 percent of terminees falling into this 
category were placed. 

Table 9-9 provides information on termination status 12 months after 
an try by various background variables. The detailed data by age confirm 
the earlier conclusions arrived at on the basis of data for the three 
main age groups. The proportion placed systematically declines, the 
proportion terminated for health reasons systematically increases with 
age. The proportion still in the program 12 months after entry tends to 
increase with age, except for a drop in the 75 years of age ani older 
group . 

Whites display somewhat higher placement proportions, lower proportions 
still in the program at 12 months after entry, and lower proportions of 
enrollees terminated for health reasons when compared to minority groups. 
Education tends to be positively associated with placements, and 
negatively with staying in the program ar*^ termination for health 
reasons. Enrollees who were classified handicapped at entry v;ere more 
likely to be still in the program 12 months after entry, and less likely 
to have been placed than other enrollees. New enrollees were more likely 
to be still in the program 12 months after entry than reenrollees, but 
had similar placement experiences. 

Table 9-10 provides some additional information on termination status by 
various characteristics on the basis of the telephone interview data. 
This table provides information on self-reported termination status as of 
the March 1986 telephone survey. For the average PY 1983-84 entrant, the 
interview took place more than two years (approximately 27 months) after 
entry, and for early PY 1983-84 entrants it took place 33 months after 



Because of the significant time elapsing between entry to the program and 
the telephone interview, some systematic sources of nonresponse had to be 



entry. 
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Table 9-'7, Percent Distribution of PY '983-84 New Enrollaes by Termindtion Status 
at Various Time Points After Entry, by Age 





Termination status 






Still in 




Terminated for 


Other 




Months After Entry 


Program 


Placed 


Health Reasons 


Terminations 


Total 




55-59 YEARS 


1 month 


90.6 


5.4 


.6 


3.4 


100,0 


2 months 


82.2 


9.8 


1.3 


6.7 


100,0 


3 months 


74.4 


15.3 


1.5 


3.9 


100. 0 


4 months 


69.5 


16.8 


2.3 


il.4 


100.0 


5 months 


65.7 


19.0 


2.8 


12.5 


100.0 


6 months 


60.6 


21.9 


3,3 


14,3 


100,0 


7 months 


57.1 


24,. 


3,4 


15,0 


100.0 


8 monthn 


53.8 


26.7 


3.^ 


16.0 


100.0 


9 months 


51.5 


'^8.1 


3 


16.7 


lOu.O 


10 months 


48.9 


29.6 


^.2 


17.4 


100.0 


11 mor*hs 


47.7 


30.5 


4,2 


17.6 


100,0 


12 months 


46.0 


31.3 


4.5 


18.3 


100.0 


18 months 


37.3 


35.8 


5.7 


21.2 


100.0 




60-64 YEARS 


1 month 


93.8 


2.8 


.9 


2.6 


lOU.O 


2 months 


86.7 


5.7 


1.9 


5.7 


100,0 


3 months 


78.9 


10.5 


2.6 


8.1 


100.0 


4 months 


72.3 


13.4 


3.5 


10.9 


100.0 


5 months 


67.6 


15.6 


3,9 


12.9 


100.0 


6 months 


64.4 


17.3 


4.3 


14.1 


100.0 


7 months 


61.4 


18.2 


4.3 


15.6 


100.0 


3 months 


57.2 


20.3 


5.5 


17.1 


100.0 


9 months 


54.6 


22.2 


5.8 


17,5 


100.0 


10 months 


52.1 


2?.. 9 


6.4 


18.7 


100.0 


11 montn^r 


49.5 


23.8 


0.9 


19.9 


100.0 


12 mjnths 


47.9 


24.7 


7.4 


20. 1 


100.0 


18 months 


37.7 


26.0 


10.4 


26.0 


100.0 




65 YEARS AND OVER 


1 month 


92.8 


3.6 


.s 


^.9 


100.0 


2 months 


86.0 


5.2 


2.4 


6.5 


100.0 


3 months 


80.1 


8.7 


3,4 


7.8 


100.0 


4 months 


75.6 


9.9 


5.1 


9.4 


100.0 


5 months 


72 1 


10.4 


6.6 


11.0 


100.0 


6 months 


70.0 


11.2 


7.0 


11.9 


100.0 


7 months 


67.6 


12.4 


7,6 


12.5 


100.0 


8 months 


63.9 


14.5 


7,8 


13.8 


100.0 


9 months 


61.9 


15.2 


8,7 


14.3 


100.0 


10 months 


59 J 


16.0 


9,5 


14.9 


100.0 


11 months 


57.0 


17.0 


10.2 


15.8 


100.0 


12 months 


54.3 


17.8 


11.1 


16.8 


100.0 


18 morths 


46.8 


18.9 


15,2 


19.1 


lOC.O 



Source: Incake/cenninacion records data base. 
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Table 9-8. Percent Distribution of PY 1983-84 New EnroUees by Termination 


Status With 18 Months or Shorter Length of Stay^ by Age 




Termination status 








Terminated for 


ucner 




Length of Stay 


r lacec 


rieaicn reasons 


lexniLnaL Lons 


Terminees 






55-59 


YEARS 




0-6 months 


55.4 


8.4 


36.2 


1 

100.0 


1 iL. moncns 


Oh . H 


ft 9 




100 0 


13-18 months 






^^3 7 


100.0 






60-64 


YEARS 




0-6 months 


48.5 


12.0 


39.5 


100.0 


7-12 months 


44.8 


18.8 


36.4 


100.0 


13-18 months 


12.7 


29.4 


57.8 


100.0 






65 YEARS 


AND OVER 




0-6 months 


37.2 


23.3 


39.5 


100.0 


7-12 months 


42.3 


26.3 


31.4 


100.0 


13-18 months 


14.7 


54.7 


30.7 


100.0 


Source: Intake/ termination records data file. 
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Table 9-9. Percent Distribution of PY 1983-84 New Enrollees by Termination Status 
at 12 Months After Entry by Various Characteristics 



Characteristics 



Total 

Sex 
Males 
Females 

Age 

55-59 years 
60-64 years 
65-69 years 
70-74 years 
75 years and over 

Ethnic Group 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Other 

Education 
8th grade 

and under 
9th-llth grade 
High school 
1-3 years college 
4 years college 
More than 4 years 
college 

Handicapped Status 
Handicapped 
Not H? iicapped 

Enrollment Status 
New enrollee 
Reenrollee 



Termination Status at 12 Months After Entry 



Still in 
Program 



48.9 



40.0 
54.1 



46.0 
•:^7.9 
51.9 
59.8 
52.9 



46.2 
52.5 
56.4 
57.4 



49.9 
52.7 
47.6 
43.8 
41.1 
44.5 



53.9 
48.6 



49.4 
43.6 



Placed 



Terminated for 
Health Reasons 



Other 
Terminations 



25.6 



31.2 
22.3 



31.3 
24.7 
18.4 
17.5 
15.7 



27.5 
23.6 
19.6 
16.0 



24.3 
22.7 
27.: 
27.6 
31.9 

30.2 



i;.6 

26.1 



25.7 
25.5 



7*1 



7.8 
6.7 



4.5 
7.4 

9.9 
12.0 
14.3 



6.6 
7.8 

7.4 
11.1 



9.3 
6.0 
6.6 
8.7 
4.2 
2.5 



6.5 
7.2 



7.2 
7.0 



18.. 



21.0 
J6.8 



18.3 
20.1 
19.8 
10.7 
16.7 



19.7 
16.1 
16.6 
15.5 



16.5 
18.6 
18.3 
19.9 
22.8 
22.7 



21. 
IS. 



17.7 
23.9 



Source: Intake/ termination records data base. 



Total 



100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100. 0 
100.0 



1 
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Table 9-10* Percent Distribution of PY 1983-84 New EnroUee 
Termination Status (March 1986) by Various 
Characteristics 





Termination status (March 1986) 




Still in 
Program 


Placed 


Other 
Termiripp 


Total 


io cai 


39.5 


23.5 


37 0 


100.0 


Sex 










Male 


36.4 




36.1 


100.0 


Female 


41.2 


21.3 


37.5 


100.0 












55-59 years 


34.9 


34.3 


30.8 


100.0 


60-64 years 


40.6 


20.5 


39.0 


100.0 


65 years and over 


46. 1 


8 Q 

o . 7 




100.0 


Predominant Labor 










Force Status 










Employed 


1 . tf 


21 . 7 


36.8 


100.0 


Unemployed 


38.3 


30.8 


31 0 


100.0 


Not in labor force 


41.5 


14.1 


44.4 


iUU « u 


Reason for Application 










Monetary 


36.9 


28.6 


34.6 


100.0 


Non-monetary 


45.7 


11.7 


42.6 


100.0 


In-Program Job 










White collar 


43.5 


24.0 


32.4 


100.0 


Blue collar 


38.4 


21 . 8 


35.8 




Service 


33.0 


24.5 


47 


100.0 



Source: Westat Telephone Survey conducted during March 1986 of a 
sample of PY 1983-84 new enroilees. 
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considered ♦ Some of the enrollees died or became very sick by the time 
of the interview; others had moved* Those who were sick or moved were 
less likely to be locatable for the interview than healthier enrollees 
and nonmovers* These sources of nonresponse are expected to be 
differentially associated with 'some of the variables of interest. For 
example, older enrollees, or those who terminated for health or other 
nonplacement reasons were less likely to be included in the telephone 
survey; those who were still in the program at the time of the telephone 
survey were presumably more healthy and less likely to have moved than 
other enrollees, and therefore, were more likely to respond to the 
telephone survey. Some statistical adjustment for these factors 
(specifically, for differential response rates by sex, age, and 
termination status at the time of the record review) was possible. 
However, such adjustments do not completely eliminate potential biases 
resulting from nonresponse. In addition, statistic, djustments for 
differential nonresponse by termination status was i ible only for a 
part of the local projects due to confidentiality rest mictions imposed by 
program operators.^ 

For these reasons, the data provided in Table 9-10 may somewhat overstate 
the proper t::on still in the program^ at the time of the telephone survey, 
and are likely to understate the proportion of nonplaced terminees. This 
second possibility is probably counterbalanced sowwhat by the self- 
reported nature of these data. Some of those who found jobs on their own 
are likely to be recorded in the telephone survey data base as terminated 
for noni lacement reasons , while program sponsors typically record such 
individuals as "placed." 

' 'te these sources of potential nonjomparability of the two data 
ocses, the pattern of findings by sex and age group is similar in Table 
9-9 and Table 9-10. Females were more likely to be still in the program 
at the time of the telephone interviews, while males were more frequently 
placed. Older enrollees were more likely to be still in the program, and 
much less likely to have been placed than their younger peers. 

Table 9-10 also contains important data on termination status by other 
stratifying variables. The probability of long program stay^ is 



For 30 projects adjustments were made for sex, age, and termination 
status. For seven projects adjustments were feasible only by sex and 
age. For the two ANPPM projects in the sample, only nonterminees were 
interviewed due to sponsor restrictions on data availability. The 
overall data were statistically adjusted for this sample frame 
limitation. 

related observation is that those who were recorded as "still in the 
program" on the basis of telephone survey data contain a very small 
number of reenrollees, while the termination status data from the intake/ 
termination records file refer to a single enrollment spell. 

^Note that the length of program stay in March 1986 for PY 1983-84 ent- 
^rants who were still in the program at the time of the telephone survey 
ranges approximately from 21 months to 33 months. Most of the people who 



similarly related to the probability of termination among enrollees and 
the probability of placement among terminees* Males are significantly 
more likely to be terminated than females, and also have higher chances 
of getting placed- Age displays a strong, and negati^'e relationship both 
with the probability of termination and with the probe, ility of 
placemen?:* 

Educational attainment is also strongly and positively associated with 
both the probability of termination and with the probability of 
placement* Veteran status is significantly a<^^»ociated with the 
probability of placement am'^ng terminees only; there is a weak negative 
relationship between veteran status and the chances of placement among 
terminees* Blacks and Hispanics are less likely to be placed than 
nonhispanic whites* 

Those who were f jployed at entry are somewhat less likely to terminate 
than those who were not employed* However, they are more likely to be 
placed among terminees* The net result is no significant association 
between the employed at entry variable and the probability of placemei 
among enrollees* Family income and limited English-speaking ability uo 
not show a significant independent contribution to the probability of 
placement among enrolleext* However, those classified as handicapped are 
significantly less likely to be placed than their nonhandicapped peers* 

The importance of the information obtained from the regression analysis 
is that it shows that certain personal characteristics of enrollees 
systematically influence placements* The data presented in Appendix D 
provide a better indication of this than the QPR regressions, because the 
micro data are unaffected by a potential statistical artifact, 
"aggregation bias". This bias makes it difficult to derive straight- 
forward conclusions concerning the effect of various personal character- 
istics on performance outcomes when regi^essions are run on the basis of 
grouped (project level) data, as is the case tn the earlier QPR analysis* 
It is still notable, however, that the pattern of relationships 
concerning individual -level variables was similar in the earlier QPR 
regressions, except for the greater internal consistency of the micro 
results presented in Table D-2* 

Additional regressions presented in Tables D-3, D-^t, and D-5 of Appendix 
D .low that tne major findings of Table D-2, discussed above, with 
rt pect to the effect of personal characteristics on the probability of 
termination and placement tend to ht robust to model specification* For 
example, the models of Table D-4 consistently predict, on the average, an 
approximately 30 percent lower probability of placement among 75 years of 
age and older terminees when compared to 55-59 year old terminees (the 
reference group)* This finding persists, irresj^ective of the inclusion 
of project dummies, local area characteristics, or management variables* 
This implies that the mix of clients, in itself, particularly by age, and 
to a lesser extent by other variab'^es such as education and sex, 
influences the ability of program operators to place enrollees in 
unsubsidized jobs in a major way* 

Findings concerning the local area characteristics and nanagement 
variables are also notable. With respect to local environmental 
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variables, projects in areas with high proportions of manufacturing jobs 
tend to display higher levels of placement than projects in areas with 
lower proportions of manufacturing jobs. 

Projects in growing areas are more likely to terminate enrollees by 12 
months after entry, but are less likely to place terminees than projects 
m declining areas. The net result is a lack of a significant 
association between population growth and the probability of placement 
among enrollees. 

Projects in urban areas tend to keep enrollees in the program for shorter 
periods of time than rural projects, as indicated by the positive 
association between urban location and the probability of termination. 
Urban location does not seem to have an independent effect on the 
probability of placement among terminees. However, the net effect on 
placement among enrollees is a positive one, attributable to the positive 
association between urban location and the probabi..ity of termination. 

The local unemploynsnt rate displays a significant negative effect on 
termination and placement. The higher the local unemployment rate the 
lower the probability of termination (i.e., it is more likely that ' 
enrollees stay in the program) . The higher the unemployment rate the 
lower the probability of placement. This is reflective of the greater 
difficulties of finding a job in a depressed labor market. In the 
absence of alternative unsubsidized job opportunities, enrollees who wish 
to worK try to remain in the program. 

Management variables also show some notable patterns of association with 
the probability of both terminations and placements. The probability of 
placement is higher in projects sponsored by national sponsors when 
compared to State sponsored programs. However, as the earlier QPR 
analysis suggested, this overall difference is likely to he primarilv 
attributable to two national sponsors (AARP and NCOA) with placement^ 
rates significantly above average. There is substantial varirtion in 
placement rates among the national sponsors themselves. 

Projects with dir-ct administration b" the grantee tend to have lower 
termination and placement r es t a projects administered indirectly. 
In other words, controlling for other variables, enrollees in projects 
directly run by the grantees are more likely to stay in the program 
longer, and are less likely to be placed when terminated than enrollees 
m projects that are indirectly administered. 

Older projects are less likely to terminate new enrollees than younger 
projects; this implies a longer average length of stay associated with 
more established, as opposed to newer projects. Two f -s may explain 
this relationship. First, older projects were establis . in a period, 
when the stress on placements was less prominent than in recenc years.* 
Therefore, such projects may be more likely to display management 
philosophies conducive to longer program stay than younger projects. A 
second possible explanation relates to the fact that younger, growing 
projects are less likely to have a sufficient number of carryovers to 
terminate, and therefore, are more pressed than older projects are to 
terminate new enrollees in order to meet placement expectations. 
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Older projects are somewhat more likelv t-n n^ ^ 

projects. This can be explained bv ^rL^° ^^^^ termmees than younger 
net result of the contr. -^ing forces^ofthe nfSS""""' experience. The 
project age and the probabilitv of f • association between 

relationshiD bPfw.on\.::7::: ' and the weak positive 

of a Significant associa ion bftwe^n IrlT.T' ""°"f '^f'^^^"^^^ ^ ^^-^ 
placement among enrollees ''^'^"^^^ project age and the probability of 

^onT.Z\Ziirols'^^^^^^^ ^''r ^^--^-istics. local 

terminations and Pl^ce^enL'^'iS.^^^^^^^^^ -^^--e 
are to be considered in evaluatin^-hP " economic conditions 

projects since local project o^orftol^ Placement performance of local 
such as the local unemplo^ent'raL tha? L°fi'r 

placing participants in uSubsidizad ^he difficulty of 

Whether it is desirable to consider rlipn*- . • 

factors in evaluating the placement record of w.f n>anagement 
function of judgements conrPrn^nrL^ I projects is a 

example. equita??e se^vJce to Jhf ''^"^^^ 

the model (e.g. olSr p^rtxc.pLts 'Sal^^ T"^' represented in 
regarded to be an important goaf theJ tS nl etc.) is 

vis-a-vir. local projects are ?o be adjusJed^Jnf^r' ^^^^^^^^^ions 
females, age mix. and proportion of Snl . P^°P°^tion of 
possible that other consSuons w^.!?^ ^^^o 
client mix towards suSroS^tS^are iL'^^^'f desirability to move 
highly motivated (e.g.' 55-59 Je1r\^'d'p1.\1Sp'LSfy '° ^'^^^ °^ 
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SC^'TnfoAlli^^^^^^^ Placement experience of 

subset of enrollees who we?e laced^ni'^^i"'^ Placement jobs of the 
termination. Tne source of t-id^f. ^ Perceived reasons for 
intake/termination records data tT. ^^"^ placement jobs is the 

illuminates the 

whot?;'Lcord:d\': puS'b^^??.°fiS^^^s^- 

Less than 10 percent of hhl^ k ''^^^^ records were collected. 

managerx^l positions About alhi^^f "'"'^f' """" professional or 

primarily cLrical ^ccSp'xons Less'tha^lr 

b3ue collar occupations . 'whnTalmos ^O p'rcenrw'e'rfn""^"^ 

service occupations. The oth^r ra^lL ^^^^^^^ "«^e p? need in various 

readily categorized sSh as sing^^'^uL;"?'"' ^'"^^ -"^^ ^ot be 

operator, seat fitt;r. g''o?errS;r Ip^L^ assistant, page, faregate 

well as those which w;rf"not cleSv shp^?? f u^"'^^" 
records. clearly specif- ed m the termination 

jo\s^Sh'in^':SrL° ?e°SoXleeTjob1'^'"''°".°' postprogram (terminee) 
is not With the fn-pr^grj^:b1 ifli. 
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Table 9-1 U Percent Distribution of Post-Program Jobs of New 
SCSEP Enrol lees during PY 1983-84 



Job Category 


Percent 


Total 


1 on ny 




Professional or Manager 


8.7 




White collar 
of which: 


32.5 




Sales 

General Clerical 
Skilled Clerical 
Recreation aide 
Social service aide 




5.2 
15.2 
7 Q 

.3 
3.9 


Blue collar 
of which 


16.2 




Skilled Precision or 

Construction Worker 
Machine or Vehicle Operator 
Laborer 

Grounds maintenance 




2.8 
5.9 

D • . 

1.8 


Service 
of which: 


36.3 




Building maintenance 
Babysitter or Companion 
Housekeeper 
Food Service 
Health care aide 
Miscel laneous aide 




14.3 
4.9 
3.3 
6.9 
5.7 
1.1 


Other 


6.4 





Source: Intake/Termination Records Data Base. 
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in-program jobs of those who were placed,^ The data show that the 
distribution of placed terminees by in-^program and postterminat-i.on 
aggregate occupational categories (white-collar, blue-collar, service) is 
roughly similar. The proportion in white-collar occupations is somewhat 
lower postprogram, while the proportion in service occupations is 
somewhat higher when compared to in-program jobs. The only marked 
difference relates to the increase in the proportion in blue-collar 
occupations postprogram from about 12 percent to about l6 percent. 

These data show that unsubsidized placements typically do not lead to 
upward occupational mobility. The c*ata also suggest that in-program jobs 
may be quite attractive compared to alternative occupational opportuni- 
ties in the unsubsidized sector, particularly for those who are in less- 
dema^.^ing white-collai in-program jobs. The relative shortage of the 
more attractive white-collar placement jobs seems to explain the greater 
propensity of enrollees with white-collar in-program jobs to stay in the 
program (Table 9-10) when compared to enrollees in blue-collar, and 
particularly in service occupations in SCSEP, 

Table 9-12 shows placement jobs by sex and age. The pattern of sex and 
age differences in placement jobs is very similar to the pattern of 
in-program jobs. This similarity is partially explained by the obvious 
relationship between the nature of subsequent jobs of the same individual 
due to the role of experience and skills in obtaining a new position. 

The data also suggest that the in-program occupational assignmei of 
enrollees reflects universal features of the job market, rather than a 
sheltered environment unrelated to the general economy. Males are 
clearly overrepresented anong blue-collar workers, females among 
white-collar workers, both in the program and in terms of placement 
positions. This is consistent with data for the economy as a whole. 

The systematic decline with age in the proportion in professional/ 
managerial jobs reflects the general reluctance to hire people with a 
limited expected remaining working life span for managerial positions, 
and also the negative relationship between age and average educational 
level. The iiicreasing proportion oC those in blue-collar placement jobs 
reflects educational effects, and also the shortage of other types of 
jobs available for older terminees. 

Table 9-13 provides information on the self-reported reason "or termina- 
tion by telephone survey respondents who left the program. About l4 
percent of the terminated reported that they were hired by the host 
agency. More than two thirds of these {68,2%) were still with the host 



^Indeed, there are systematic differences in the type of in-program jobs 
held '^y non terminees, those who were placed, and enrollees who terminated 
for other reasons, Nonteruinees display the highest proportion of white- 
collar and the lowest proportion of service occupations in the program, 
Nonplaced terminees show the lowest proportion of white-collar jobs in 
the program, and the highest proportion of service jobs. Placed 
terminees are in between. There are no notable differences among the 
three termination status groups by the proportion in blue-collar jobs. 
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Table Percent Distribution of Post-Program Jobs of PY 1983-84 New SCSEP 

Enrol lees by Sex and Age 





< 


lex 


Age 






Male 


Female 


55-59 


60-64 


65 and over 


Total 


Total 


100 •OX 


100. OZ 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Professional/ 
Managerial 


10.3 


8.5 


11.0 


8.2 


6.3 


9.3 


Other White Collar 


16.1 


49.2 


34.9 


37.2 


30.7 


34.7 


Blue Collar 


34.8 


3.8 


14.0 


19.3 


23.2 


17.4 


Service 


38.8 


38.5 


40. 1 


35.3 


39.8 


38.6 



Discribution reflects the exclusion of the "other" job category which red 
denominator in calculating the percentages. 

Source: Intake/ Termination Records Data Base. 
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Table 9-13, Percenc Oiscribucion of Reasons for Terminacion of 
PY 1983-84 New Enrol lees in SCSEP Program 





Percent 


Reason for Terminacion 




Total 


100. OZ 


Hose agency hired 


13-7 


Found other work 


25.5 


Health problem 


22.3 


Change in income or 
eligibility 


6.8 


Unhappy with work or 
as pec t of progr^^m 


9.9 


Meed to care for 
adult 


4.0 


Other 


17.7 



Source: Wescac Telephone Survey conduccea 
during March 1986 of a sample . *: 
PY 1983-84 new enrollees. 
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agency at the time of the intervievy. 



More than a quarter (25, 5^) reported to have "found other work,'* The 
v-ast majority (73 -SX) of these — or 19 percent of all terminees — 
reported that they found this other work on their own. rather than with 
assistance through the project. 

Health problems were mentioned by 22 percent of terminees as the reason 
for termination. Income eligibility was the perceived reason for 
termination for less than seven percent of terminees. About 10 percent 
of terminees reported that they left the project because they were 
unhappy with project work or some aspect of the program.. Four percent 
listed the need to care for an other adult, while less than one in five 
terminees gave other reasons for termination, such as transportation 
problems, ^ 

9-^ Current Experiences of PY 1983-8^ SCSEP Enrollees 

In the telephone survey n^jspondents were asked about their labor market 
experiences during the week prior to the March 19S6 interview, and about 
various functional disabilities related to health status and the ability 
of respondents to hold a job. These questions provided a unique 
opportunity to track the experiences of a cohort of SCSEP entrants after 
a substantial period (on the average 27 months) after their program 
entry, 

9-^*l Current Labor Market Experiences of Enr ^'^ lees 
Labor Force Status 

Table 9-l4 presents the labor force status of respondents during the 
survey week. An estimated 64,8 percent of PY 1983-8^ SCSEP enrollees 
were employed during the survey week. However, the majority of these 
were still in the program, while less than 30 percent of all enrollees 
were employed in unsubsidized jobs. It is notable that only an estimated 
four percent of terminees were unemployed during the survey week, while 
almost a third were u^iemployed for more than half a year during the 
preentry year (Table 7-4)- The proportion listed as not in the labor 
force during the survey nk was 31 percent, only slightly higher than 
the proportion who were ; c in the labor force during the whole preentry 
year. 

Another way to compare preentry year and survey week labor force status 
data is to compute the probability that a new enrollee was employed, 
unemployed, and not in the labor force during a randomly selected week of 
t\e preentry year on the basis of mean number of weeks in the various 
labor force categories reported in Table 7-4 • For the average new 
enrollee this gives a ,236 probability of being employed, a ,353 
probability of being unemployed, and a ,4l4 probability of being not in 



Other reasons mentioned less frequently were not wanting to work any- 
more, moving, termination of in-program job. desire to take leave or a 
vacation, bad weather, or "personal** reasons, 
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Table 9-14* Percent Distribution of March 1986 Survey Week Labor Force Status of 
PY 1983-84 New Enrol lees by Sex and Age 





Sex 


Age 






Malt 


Female 


55-59 


60-64 


65 and over 


iota 1 


Total 


100.0% 


100. OZ 


100. OZ 


lOC.OZ 


100.0% 


100.0% 


St"! 11 ir% rkO r am 


30.9 


38.5 


32.6 


35. 1 


40.8 


35.6 


Employed in 

Unsubsidized Job 


31.4 


27.9 


39.8 


27.5 


14.9 


29.2 


Unemployed 


6.2 


2.9 


3.4 


6.8 


2.4 


4. i 


Not in labor lorce 


31.4 


30.7 


24.2 


30.6 


41.9 


31.0 



Source: Westat Telephone Survey conducfed during March 1986 of a sample of PY 1983-84 
new enrol lees. 
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the labor force during a randomly selected preentry week. This 
translates to a 23,6 percent proportion employed, 3^,3 percent 
unemployed, and hi A percent proportion not .n the jabor force during an 
average preentry year week. 

Using these figures, the mean proportion employed increased from 23,6 
percent during the preentry year to 64,8 percent during the survey week, 
although most of this increase is attributable to people who were still 
in the program during the survey week. The proportion in unsubsidized 
employment during the survey week comprises only an estimated 29,2 
percent of respondents. However, the proportion unemployed declines from 
35*3 percent to 4,2 percent, while the proportion not in the labor force 
decreases from 4l percent to 31 percent. 

Considering the aging of the enrollee population between the time of 
entry and the telephone survey, these figures indicate substantial 
improvement in the labor market position of enrollees, particularly in 
terms of declining unemployment. In the absence of experimental data it 
is impossible to B^sess exactly how much of this decline is ^attributable 
to the program, and how much would have occurred in the absence of the 
program. The CPS data cited earlier show that a substantial portion of 
those eligibles who were unemployed during a givea survey week became 
employed, or were ::las£ifie- as not in the labor force one year later. 
For some SCSEP eligiblps unemployment represents a temporary, -ather Chan 
permanent decline in lt.uor market opportunities; such individuals recover 
from unemployment even without government assistance. Others, however, 
face more serious labor market problems, and the SCSEP program may have 
been particularly useful for such enrollees. 

The relatively low incidence of unemployment during the survey week is 
consistent with two fundamental observations, Firsc, the SCSEP program 
tends to be rather liberal in terms of keeping people in the program, 
despite the recent stress on placements. People who wish to stay and are 
able to perform in program jobs are typically not required to leave the 
program against their wishes. Therefore, terminees consist predominantly 
of people who either found other work, or left the labor force for health 
or other reasons. Second, the low proportion of unemployed persons 
during the survey week also may mask the fact that some "discouraged" 
elderly wish to have a job, but are listed as not in the labor force 
because -^v gave up active job search. 

In additior. _ the above factors, systematic nonresponse patterns should 
be Plso considered. Although some adjustment for nonresponse was 
posc-uble, as indicated earlier, it is still likely that the proportion of 
employed persons, especially those still in the program, is somewhat 
overstated, and the proportion of PY 1983-84 enrollees who are not in the 
labor force is somewhat understated by tha data presented in Table 9-l4, 
This is so because a certain portion — according to a rough 
approximation, in the neighborhood of five percent — of PY 1983-84 new 
enrollees died prior to the interviews. Others who were not in the labor 
force for health reasons were less likely to be able to respond to the 
telephone survey than employed elderly with better health status, 
Nonresponse was also lower among movers than stayers. This may have 
resulted in slightly higher res^ponse rates among those who were still in 




the program when compared to employed tsrminees, and relatively low 
response rates among unemployed terminees* In sum. these nonresponse 
patterns may result in a somewhat optimistic picture concerning the 
survey week employment status of PY 1983-8^ enrollees. and in some 
overestimation of the proportion stiil in the program. 

Table 9-1^ also presents survey week labor force status by sex and age. 
Consistent with earlier data, females were more likely to be still in the 
program, and less likely to be in unsubsidized employment when compared 
to males. Males were more likely to be unemployed, while the proportion 
not in the labor force was about the same for the two sex groups. 

The proportion still in the program consistently increases with a^e at 
entry. This is remarkable in light of the greater likelihood of health 
problems in the older age groups. However, the proportion in 
unsubsidized jobs displays the opposite pattern with a steep decline in 
the proportion in unsubsidized jobs in the older groups. As a net 
result, the estimated proportion of those who were employed during the 
survey week (still in program + employed in unsubsidized jobs) declines 
from the high of JZA percent in the 55-59 years of age group to 55.7 
percent in the 65 years of age and older group. The proportion not in 
the labor force during the survey week increases with age. while the 
proportion un'=>mployed peaks in the 60-64 years of age group. 

Table 9-15 provides survey week labor force status by predominant 
preen try labor force status and reasons for application. The main 
difference in survey week labor force status is the substantially higher 
proportion of those not in the labor force during the survey week among' 
those who were predominantly not in the labor force prior to entry, 
compared to the other two preentry labor force status groups. The* 
opposite can te observed for those in Ui*subsidized employment. However, 
no significant differences in the proportion still in the program ex. ^t* 
between the three groups. These results reflect two main factors. 
First, the labor force attachment of those entrants predominantly not in 
the labor force prior to entry is weaker than that of entrants who had 
been in the labor force before. Second, while the p/ogram is successful 
in providing in-program subsidized employment to this subgroup of new 
labor force entrants and reentrants, it appears less successful in 
placing members of chis group in unsubsidized jobs. 

As expected, the proportion unemployed .s highest among those with a 
preentry predominantly unemployed labor force status. The low proportion 
among the predominantly not in labor force preentry group is explained by 
the relatively weak labor force attachment of this group. 

Differences by reason for application are relatively small. The main 
difference is the higher proportion not in the labor force during the 
survey week among those who entered for nonmonetary reasons, and t' 
corresponding higher proportion still in the program among those who 
entered for monetary reasons. 

Table 9-l6 shows survey week labor force status by in-program job and 
termination status. The proportion still in the program is highest among 
those with white-collar in-program jobs, and lowest among those who had 
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Table 9-16. Percent Distribution of March 1986 Survey Week Labor Force Statns of T{ 1983-8^ New EnroUee 
by In-Program Job and Vermination Status 





] 


Ln-Program Job 


Termination Status 






White 
Co liar 


Blue 
Co 1 lar 


i"\7 1 r* 

kJ C L V 1, W» C 


Skill 
in rrugram 


r laceo 


Other 
Terminee 


Total 


ioca 1 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100. oz 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Still in program 


43.5 


38.4 


33.0 


100.0 


0 


0 


35.6 


Employed in 

Unsubsidized Job 


27.2 


22.6 


29.0 


0 


77.5 


22.1 


29.2 


Unemployed 


2.6 


3.7 


8.1 


0 


6.1 


8.6 ■ 


4.2 


Not in labor force 


26.7 


35.3 


29.7 


0 


16.5 


69.3 


31.0 



Source Westat Telephone Survey conducted during March 1986 of a sample of PY 1983-84 new enroll 
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service occupations in the program* Enrollees with service jobs in ^he 
program were the most likely to become unemployed* It is also inter^^-.ing 
to note that those with blue-collar jobs in the program were the least 
likely to be employed during the survey week, and most likely to be not 
in the labor force that week* ■ 

Table 9-l6 also provides important data by termination status* Jt shows 
that the rate of employment retention among those who were placed was 
quite high; more than three-quarters of those who report(*d that they were 
placed (found job with or without the assistance of program operators) 
were employed during the survey week* Only six percent of those placed 
were unemployed, while the rest were not in the labor force* The data 
also show that almost a quarter of those who reported that they were not 
placed reported to be employed during the survey week. Nine percent of 
nonplaced terminees were unemployed, and more than two- thirds were not in 
the labor force during the s irvey week* 



Hours Worked and Wages Paid 



Those who reported to have been employed during the survey week were also 
asked to provide information on the hours worked during the previous week 
and on wages received* The data show an average numoer of hours for 
those who worked during the survey week of 25.3- ith a standard 
deviation of 9 •SI hours. This is a modest average increase compared to 
the in-program average of 21*5 hours that was reported in Table 8-5* The 
average of 25*3 hours worked during the survey week, howeve , masks "he 
differences between those who were still in the pre :i dur^-^ig the survey 
week, and thos who worked in unsubsidized jobs* Those who were still in 
the program, on the average, worked 21*6 hours during the survey weeJ^. 
SCSEP terminees in unsubsidized employment, in contrast, reported a much 
higher average during the same week: 29.7 hours worked. Some of those 
in unsubsidized employment worked part-time, others were in full-time 
employment. 



Those who were employed during the survey week reported an average hourly 
wage of S4.03 during this week, with a standard deviation of Si. 83. The 
QPR reports a national avbi?age of S3 •51 of in-program wages for PY 
1983-84. This comparison suggests that the increase in nominal wage 
rates for those who were emplv J during the survey week v;as quite 
modest, and inflation-adjusted real wage rates would show only modest 
overall gains. The average wage rate for those who were employed was not 
much higher than the minimum wage. However, as with the hours reported, 
the average wage masks the differences between the in-program job holders 
and those employed in the unsubsidized sector. For those still in the 
program the average hourly wage was S3^67. >CSEP terminees who were 
employed during the survey week reported an average wage of per 
hour, an im^, rovement of about 20 percent over nonterminees. 

Overall, the survey week gross earnings of those who were employed was 
higher than their in-program earnings. This contrast becomes 
particularly apparent when those employed in unsubsid-"zed jobs are 
separated f^om those who are still employed in the program. The 
calculation of the weekly earnings oi the two groups (using their 
different wage rates and hours) produces an average one-week salary of 
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$131.87 for the employed terminees and $79.2? or those still in the 
program. The difference between the two groups* average earnings during 
the survey week is about 66 percent, with the variation in amount of work 
hours contributing more to the gross earnings differences than 
differences in wage rates. 

Perceive d Reasons for Not Workin g 

The telephone survey also included questions concerning perceived reasons 
for not working. Table 9-17 summarizes the results of reported reasons 
for not working during the survey week. 

About a fifth of respondents either could not find work or believed that 
no job was available. This is a higher proportion than those reported as 
unemployed, and indicates tLe presence of discouraged workers among those 
not in the labor force. More than a third gave health reasons, and about 
a fifth reported retirement related reasons (stating that they were 
retired, "too old," or didn't want to work). Family responsibilities 
were listed by five percent, and the rest is divided between other 
categories. Overall, about half of those who did not work listed health 
and retirement related reasons. Less than 10 percent was temporarily 
absent from employment. A substantial portion of the remaining 40 
percent could have been "discouraged" in addition to those who were 
unemployed (actively looking for work) . 

Table 9-l8 provides data on reasons for not working by sex and age. The 
sex differences are relatively insignificant. As expected, age is 
closely, and positively associated with retirement as a reason for not 
working. Health reasons were least frequently given by those in the 
60-64 ^^ears of age group. In contrast. Social Security disincentives 
were most frequently listed by this group. It is to be noted that these 
people were in the 54 years of age group at SCSEP entry; since they 
were, on the average, 2^ months older during the survey weel^, many in 
this age group reached the regular Social Security retiremert age between 
entry and the survey week. These data suggest that Social Security is 
perceived as providing substantial work disincentives. 

Table 9-19 gives reasons not looking for work among those not in the 
labor force during the survey week. The data suggest that about on 3 in 
five respondents^ not in the labor force during this week was discouraged 
by perceived labor market barriers.^ Others (less than 10 percent) 
linted family responsibilities, including child care, as prevencing them 
fL-om working. The majority of those not in the labor force — 55 percent 
— listed health problems, but only 22 percent mentioned retirement as a 
reason for not looking for work. 



^ These figures are somewhat inflated, since respondents could state 
several reasons. The cuir lative total of the various reasons listed in 
the table is 126. 5 percent. 

^Believed no wc ' available, couldn't find work, lacked necessary 
schooling or skxlls, thinks too old, personal, handicapped. 
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Table Percent Distribution of Reasons Given by SCSEP 

Terminees for Not Working Last Week 



Reason for Not Working 


1 Percent 


Total 


( 100.0% 


On l€iave from employment 


8.8 


No job, can't find work 


21.7 


Health reasons 


35-3 


Retired 


12.2 


"Too old," 


3.2 


Don't want to work 


2.9 


Fasily responsibilities 


5.4 


Social Security or 
pension limits 


3.0 


Other factors ( transpor- 
tation, weather, etc.) 


7.6 



Source: Westat Telephone Survey conducted 
during March 1986 of a sample of 
PY 1983-84 new enrollees. 
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9-18. Percent Distribution of Reasons Given by SCSEP Tarrairiees for Not Workinf^ 
Last Week * 





c 


Jex 


Age 




Reason for Not Working 


i Male 


Female 


55-59 


60-64 


65 and over 


Total^ 


Total 


100.0% 


1 00. G.t 


100.0% 


— ' 

100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


On leave from 
employment 


7.8 


9.4 


9.3 


9.7 


7.2 


8.8 


No job, can't find work 


24.7 


19.8 


27.4 


21.8 


15.6 


9J 7 


Health reason 


34.4 


3S.9 


39. 1 


28.2 


38.4 


35.3 


Retired, "too old" 


21.2 


16.4 


9.1 


15.9 


30. U 


18.3 


Family Responsibilities 


3.6 


6.6 


11.8 


4.3 


0 


5.4 


Socia' Security or 
peiidion limits 


2.1 


3.5 


.3 


6.5 


2.3 


3.0 


Other factors (trans- 
portation, weather, 
etc.) 


6.4 


8.4 


3.1 


13.5 


6.5 


7.6 



Source: Westat Telephone Survey conducted during March 1986 of a sample of PY 1983-84 
new enrollees. 
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Table Distribution <£ Reasons Why Those Not in the 

Labor Force Did Not Look for Work Last Week 





Percent 


Reasons ^ 




Believed no work available 




Couldn't find any work 




Lacked necessary schooling, 

blvL lib 


1 s 

1 . o 


lULniVb LUU UlU 


1 1 n 
- 1 . u 


Personal handicap 


o 
. z 


Couldn't arrange child care 


2.5 


Family responsibilities 


5.8 


In school or other training 


.4 


Health problems 


-,5.0 


Retired 


22.1 


Other 


19.3 



Respondents could state more than one reason* 
Therefore, the cumulative total is greatar 
than 100 percent* 

Source: Westat Telephone Survey conducted 
during March 1986 of a sample of 
PY 1983-84 new enroUees. 
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9 • ^ ♦ 2 Self-Reported Functional Disabilities 

Respondents were also asked whether they had illnesses or aisabilities 
causing various functional limitations, sucl as problems with moving 
around in the house (the most serious limitation on the scale), walking 
in the neighborhood, driving, and the ability to take a job. Table 9-20 
presents the results by sex and age group, Tne estimates presented are 
conservative for two reasons, Fi^^t, the interviewers reported that 
respondents with obvious health ^^roblems were reluctant to report 
difficulties in response to these questions. Second, those PY 1983-84 
enrollees with the most serious health problems wei-L less likely to be 
able to respond to the survey than healthier respondents. 

Even with these caveats in mind, a substantial portion, almost a quarter 
of enrollees, was estimated to have a disability limiting their ability 
to take a job during the survey week. Reported sex differences were 
relatively modest, while older respondents were more likely to report a 
disability preventing them from taking a job than their younger peers. 

Table 9-21 presents data concerning perceived functional limitations by 
termination status and survey week labor force status. Data by 
termination sta' js show that those who were placed had the least 
self-reported functional limitations, while those who were terminated for 
other reasons reported most frequently various functional limitations, 
with more than kO percent reporting to have an illness or disability 
preventing them from taking a job. 

Data by survey weeK labor force status displays a related picture. Those 
who were not in the labor force were most likely to have reported some 
health limitation reducing their ability to take a job: aljuost half of 
those not in the li.bor lorce reported to have such a health problem, A 
substantial portion of these, almost a quarter, also reported health 
problems preventing them from moving around in the neighborhood. It is 
also notable that almost one in three persons reported to be unemployed 
during the survey week perceived to have a health problem limiting their 
ability to take a job. 

In conclusion, even these conservative indiv^ators or survey week health 
status clearly indicated that health factors pose inherent limitations 
the placement of the given SCSEP client populatior , 
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Table 9-20* Perceived March 1986 Survey Week Functional Limitations Restricting 
Activities of PY 1983-84 New Enrollees (%) 



Dlsab' 1 ity 


Sex 


Age 




Males 


Fema les 


35-59 


60-64 


65 and over 


Total 


Prevents person from 
moving around in house 


4.5 


6.7 


7.7 


3.3 


5.9 


5.9 


Prevents person from 
walking in neighborhood 


11.7 


11.5 


11.0 


12.3 


11.7 


11.6 


Prevents person from 
driving 


9.8 


4.4 


6.7 


5.4 


6.9 


6.4 


Limits abilit. to take 
a job 


27.6 


21 .2 


19.6 


26. 1 


26.7 


23.5 



Source: Westat Telephone Survey conducted during March 1986 of a sample of PY 1913-84 
new enrollees. 
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Table 9-21 • Perceived March 1986 Survey Week Functional Limitations Restricting Activities of PY 1983-84 
New Enrol lees by Termination Status and Labor Force Status During Survey Week (%) 





Termination Status 


Labor Force Status 




Disabil ity 


Still in 
Program 


Placed 


Other 
Terminee 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Not in 
Labor Force 




Prevents person from 
moving around in house 


3.1 


2.6 


11.5 


2.6 


3.2 


13.3 


5.9 


Prevents person from 
walking in neighborhood 


8.3 


4.2 


19.2 


6.8 


4.5 


22.7 


11.6 


Prevents person from 
driving 


1.4 


3.2 


13.:, 


2.4 


8.5 


U 6 


6.4 


Limits ability to take 
a job 


12.0 


10.1 


42.8 


12.3 


29.3 


46.6 


23.5 



vo 



Source: Westat Telephone Survey conducted during March 1986 of a sample of PY 1983-84 new e:tfollees< 
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APPENDICES 



Appendix A 
SCSEP Nati'-nal Sponsors 



American Association of Retired Pers^^ns 

Mr, Glenn Northup, National Director 
Senior Community Service Project 
1909 K Street. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 200^9 
(202) 662-4800 



Asociacion Nacional Pro Personas Mayores 

Ms* Carmela G. Lacayo 

National Executive Director 

2727 West Sixth Street. Suite 270 

Los Angeles. CA 9OO57 

(213) 487-1922 



Green Thumb. Inc. 

Mr. Alec G. Olson 
Ad::^nistrator 

5111 Leesburg Pike. Suite 107 
Falls Church. VA 22014 
(703) 820-4990 



National Caucus and Center on Black Aged 

Mr. Lawrence Crecy 
Director 

Rural Senior Employment Program 
1424 K Street. N.W.. Suite 50O 
Washington. D.C. 20005 
(202) 637-8413 



National Council on the Aging 

Mr, Donald L. Davis 

National Director 

Senior Community Service Project 

600 Maryland Avenue. S.W.. West Wing 100 

Washington. D.C. 20024 

(202) 479-^200 
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SCSEP National Sponsors (Continued) 

National Council of Senior Citizens 

Mr. Ernest Fost 
Deputy Director 
Senior AIDES Program 
925 - 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
'^2) 3^7-8800 



National Urban League 

Ms. Janet Zobel 
National Director 

lnn^7^ in Conununity Service Program 
500 Ee^t SZnd Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 310-9202 



U.S. Forest Service 

Ms. Barbara M. Passuth 
Project Director, SCSEP 
Human Resource Programs 
PO Box 2Hn, Auditors Building 
Washington, D.C. 20013 
(^02) 382-1703 
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APPENDIX B 

Model of SCSEP Eligibility 

The eligibility simulation considered the age requirement (55 years of 
age and older), and the economic criteria of SCSEP eligibility (family 
income at or below 125 percent of the 0MB poverty level, cr family 
receives public assistance) . 

The place of residence eligibility requirement dees not affect national 
estimates of eligibility, since each person is re iding in a particular 
State, and all States have SCSEP programs. An important prohTem in the 
measurement of SCSEP eligibility is the carefully worded Lause of the 
regulations concerning the capacity of applicants to pertorm in the SCSEP 
program. -6ach individual must be determined capable of performing the 
tasks involved in the give SCSEP program. However, the regulations also 
state that project sponsors should exercise "utmost caution" before 
reaching unfavorable determination. The "capacity of applicants to 
perform" variable is impossible to measure for non-applicants, and its 
interpretation is ambiguous for applicants as well. The measurement 
problem leads to some overestimate of the size of the SCSEP eligible 
population. 

In effect, those people were identified on the CPS file who satisfied the 
age and economic requirements of SCSEP eligibility. 
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APPENDIX C 

Results of Multivariate Regression Models of Factors 
Affecting .Program Participation 

Table C-1 provides maximum likelihood lo^-jit estimates of the probability 
of SCSEP particioation. In order to account for the choice-uased nature 
of the sample,^ weighted logit was used. The dependent variable is an 
indicator variable measuring participation among eligibles; it has a 
value of one for participants, and a value of zero for nonparticipant 
eligibles. The independent variables considered are the demographic 
variables discussed above* The model presented in Table C-1 contains key 
demographic predictors as independent variables. 

Further insights can be gained by adding other variables to the above 
moiTal. For example, variables related to labor force status and income 
may be added. Because of the relrtively high cost of Logistic regres- 
sions, this additional investigation was conducted on the basis of 
ordinary least squares (OLS) models * with weighting correcting for 
differential sampling probabilities within the participant and eligibles 
subsamples. Although logistic regressions are more appropriate when the 
dependent variable is a zero-one indicator variable, the qualitative 
conclusions concerning the direction of relationships on the basis of 
logistic and OLS models tend to be similar. ] . fact, when the model 
described by Tablt C-1 was run nsing OLS, all l the coefficients had the 
same sign, except for one nonsignif iccnt coefficient. Note, however, 
that the magnitude of coefficients from OLS and logistic models is not 
directly comparable. 

Table C-2 provides the estimated coefficients of six models. The first 
tv;o models contain only demographic variables. Model 3 adds an indicator 
of employment status. Unfortunately, the in'-.ake/ termination records file 
contains only an indicator of employe' stacus at entry, and therefore it 
was not possible to distinguish between unemployed persons and 
individuals Mho were not in the labor force in this analysis. Model 4 
adds an indicator maasuring whether family income was below the poverty 
level or not. Model 5 considers slightly differently the family income 
variable through the introduction of a continuous variable measuring the 
natural logarithm of family income. Finally, Model 6 contains an 
indicc^cor of family income per person, and a series of dummy (0-1) 
variables indicating whether the family received income from various 
sources (AFDC, SSI, wages. Social Security, pension). 



^See: Structural Analysis of Discrete Data with Econometric Applications , 
edited by C. Manski and D. McFadden. Cambridge: MIT Press, 198I. 
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demographic predictors as independent variables. 

Further insights can be gained by adding other variables to the above 
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sions, this additional investigation was conducted on the basis of 
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differential sampling probabilities within the participant and eligibles 
subsamples. Although logistic regressions are more appropriate when the 
dependent variable is a zero-one indicator variable, the qualitative 
conclusions concerning the direction of relationships on the basis of 
logistic and OLS models tend to be similar. ] . fact, when the model 
described by Tablt C-1 was run nsing OLS, all l the coefficients had the 
same sign, except for one nonsignificant coefficient. Note, however, 
that the magnitude of coefficients from OLS and logistic models is not 
directly comparable. 

Table C-2 provides the estimated coefficients of six models. The first 
tv;o models contain only demographic variables. Model 3 adds an indicator 
of employment status. Unfortunately, the in'-.ake/ termination records file 
contains only an indicator of employe' stacus at entry, and therefore it 
was not possible to distinguish between unemployed persons and 
individuals Mho were not in the labor force in this analysis. Model 4 
adds an indicator maasuring whether family income was below the poverty 
level or not. Model 5 considers slightly differently the family income 
variable through the introduction of a continuous variable measuring the 
natural logarithm of family income. Finally, Model 6 contains an 
indicc^cor of family income per person, and a series of dummy (0-1) 
variables indicating whether the family received income from various 
sources (AFDC, SSI, wages. Social Security, pension). 



^See: Structural Analysis of Discrete Data with Econometric Applications , 
edited by C. Manski and D. McFadden. Cambridge: MIT Press, 198I. 
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Table C-1. 



Maximum Likelihood Weighted Logit Estimates of the 
Probability of Participation 'toong SCSEP Eligibles 



N 
C 



12,480 



0.753 



**** Significant at .0001 level. 
* Significant at .05 level. 
+ Significant at .10 level. 



Variable 


Coefficient 


Standard Error 


AGE 

AGE 6 5 

HALE 

FAMSIZE 

HSGRAD 

BLACK 

HISP 


-0. 126**** 
-0 . 131 

0.089 

0.011 
-0.527* 

0.556 

0.760-; 

0.233 


0.029 
0.820 
0.872 
0.359 
0.207 
0.358 
0.395 
0.814 


INTERCEPT 


2.801. 


1.925 



Source of Data: 



Eligibles = March 1984 Current 

Population Survey 
Participants = Intake/ 

Termination Records File, 



High school graduate (Yes = 1, No = 0). 
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Table C-2. Estimated Regression Coefficients of Weighted Least Souar^, m.^.. = ■ 

Among SCSEP Eligibles Squares Models Predicting Participation 




source of Data: Eligibles » March 1984 Current Population Survey 
Participants - Intake/Tennir.ation Records File. 

^Viables that have been excluded fro. the given run are referenced by .n 'X' eel, entry. 
High school graduate (Yes » 1, No » 0). 
^Employed (Yes -1, No »0). 

^Below poverty level (y^o, ■ 1, No » 0;. 
4 

Natural logarith of family in-ome +1. 
"Family income per person. 
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Family received ADFC (Yes »1 , No » 0). 

^Family received SSI (Yes «1, No -0). 
8 

Family R/oeived wage income (Yes » I, No » 0). 
^Family received social security (Yes « 1 , No -0). 
Family received pension income ^Yes - 1, No - 0). 
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APPENDIX D 

Multiple Regression Malysi-. of SCSEP Program Outcomes 
Multiple regression analysis »as utillzBrl f„ ■ 
Js^T. »of 

• &t &f Cris^V.:S Sel - - 

• Micro (individual) level data nn t-u^ u ■ 

termination acords dita nil ? ^^^^^ °^ ^^^ake/ 
on local economic condi?ioL .nd^^ ^'°^"'^^ "'"^ information 
from other data source! characteristics 

^'eXllT —ted here Tor these two types 

Multiple ReerPssin n Analysis of oprj w^ 
Table D-1 summarizes the rp<;n' he 

data. The first model in TaL'rD-l rSaSrir^' regressions using QPR 
(Gependen- variable) to a set or ±nZt.2^^ \^ Project placement rate 
describing client mix. ?hese vLiablefd^^ °J ^^^^^^^or) variables 
Percer.t with various educaSonal iJveS ITr t 

project. The regression coefficients inr.^; characteristics of each " 
between the given independent variabl^^foi ^ ""^^^'"^^ association 
the other independent variab^e^^^^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



Mod 1 '> 

re°iaiions°h'iptetwe;J progrJ^^p^^n's^'rsh'Jn^ information concerning the 
contains an indicator'( "lum^y-nariabi^ Sr " -°del 
sponsorship was used as the omittJd "So f ^ national rponsor (State 
coefficients of this modef a^s^er L foil ''^^^Sory) J The sponsor 

difference between the placS raJe nf l T^ question: what is the 
State sponsored Programs, oncfthe eff 't nf ^he 
variables is controlled, for? m otter Jnrf °^ '^^^^^^^ 

between the sponsors explain placemen? ra^f ^-^J '""'^ differences 

other differences between the sponsors ^h.^ • " °r are there 

differences in placement ratss? ^""^ ^^^P°nsible for 

Multiple Re^rPssio n /^nnlysis of M.-^^^v^ jw^ 

inl^'Ltr^^^^^^^^ conducted on the basis of 

^^^^^ records 

iSlic:iion'1or°tte relu'lT" ^ ^^^^-^^ decision with no 

reference catego^^ No?e':iso'?Lre°sL°:at:d'difr ^^-^edt^^he 
Paxr of sponsors can be easily computS ^ro^ the [^ble"' 
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Table D-1. Escimated Coefficients of Proiecc Pi,.. » 1 
Regressions. PY 1983-84 Placement Rate' 
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MALE" 
AGE60 64^ 
AGE65 69 

AGE 70 74 

AGE75 P. 

EDUC911^ 

EDUC12 

EDUC13 

EDUC4P 

POV, 



..8 



VET 

BUCK 

HISPANIC 

OTHRACE 
AARP^ 
ANPPM 
CT 
NCSA 
NCOA 
NCoC 
NUL 
USPS 

TERMRATE 
LNSIZE^^ 
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INTERCEPT 
„2 



-0. 266* 


0. 046 


-0. 121 


0. r37 


-0. /21**** 


-0 . 306+ 


-0. 666** 


-0. 371+ 


0. 164 


-0. 016 


-0. 339+ 


-0.171 


-0.070 


Urn 0/ Z 


0 111 


0. 179 




0.487+ 


n OA A 


-0.006 


0.539** 


0.318+ 


0.026 


-0.003 


-0.102 


-0. 132* 


-0.148 


-0.235 


Y 
A 


24. 197**** 


X 


1.533 


X 


.359 


X 


1.813 


X 


15.612*** 


X 


-1.127 


X 


7.504 


X 


-8.738 


X 


X 


X 


X 


>4.666 


21.919 


0.1882 


0.3532 



7.62 



li.22 



-0.023 
-0.129 
-0.233* 
-0.139 
0.1S4 
-0.106 
-0.059 
-0.003 
0.301+ 
0.017 
0.147 
-0.032 
-0.088* 
-0.257** 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0.453**** 
-0.702 

12.519 

0.7588 

90.07 



*^** Signif Leant at .0001 level. ' 
*** Signif Leant at .001 level. 
** Significant at .01 level' 
* Significant at .05 level. 
+ Significant at .10 level." 

•^^ariables that have been excluded from the aivpn 

referenced by an 'X* cell entry. ^ """^ ^''^^ 

1 

2 
3 



0.085 
-0.046 
-0.073 
-0.035 
0.072 
-0.048 
0.002 
0.043 
0.190 
-0.004 
0.061 
-0.052+ 
-0. Ill** 
-0.300*** 
10.690**** 
1.434 
-1.534 
1.532 
6.480** 
-2.156 
4.777 
-3.737 
0.420**** 
.048 

-1.215 

0.7935 

72.04 



Placed/slots. 

^Client .ix variables are based on current enroU»en 
Percent male. 



C3. 



^Percent in given age gro- f60-:, 65-69. 70-74. 75 and over). 

Percent with given level of education f i 
^graduate. 1-3 years college.^Jea^rcoHege)!"''' ''''''' 

Perrent below poverty level. 
7„ 

Percent veterans. 

8_ 

Percent in given ethnic group. 
9^ 

Sponsor variable (Sponsor -1. Other -o). 
^Tenainees as percent of project slots. 
Natural logarithm of number of 'project slots. 
Source: Department of Ubor, Quarterly Progress Repor 
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environmental conditions and project management cha^cteristics. These 
P^^ceme'nt"" '° '""^'''^ termination an^ 

^ :LTl"^f' -^-"i°---dd--^ing three different, but related 

ho^..o n ! , One set of regressions investigated the relationship 
between background characteristics of enrollees and the probability of 
termination at twelve months after entry. These regressions investigate 
ITrJ t f determining whether In enrollee had ^ 

terminated, or was still in the program one year after entry; 

• . A second set of regressions investigated the relationship 
between various background characteristics of enrollees. and the 
probability that a terminee (by one year after entry) was placed. Note 
that these regressions were limited to enrollees who were terminated from 

the re"S" of 'nllt^'T T'"'' ''''' '^^'^ conditional on 

these twi '^p?^ If °^ regressions. The relationship between 

Sm!. K u "^^eressions is similar to the relationship between 

tables showing the percent of enrollees who terminated and Lbles Sowing 
the percent of terminees who were placed in the above analysis 

• . ^ third set of regressions investigated the relation&hio 
between various background characteristics of enrollees and the 
probability that they were placed by 12 months after entry. Since this 
probability is a function of both the probability of termination Ld the 
conditional probability of placement among terminees. these reg^eSoJs 
m a sense, capture the net result of the previous two sets of 
regressions. 

these ?hlrf r^'^^ °^ logistic regressions corresponding to 

these three types of questions. 

Tables D-3, D-4. and D-5 contain the results of three sets of seven 
SndP^^ IT^^^T "^egressions, utilizing the same three 

dependent variables (terminated enrollee. placed terminee. placed 
enrollee) used m Table 9-10. The main substantive contribution of these 
three tables is that they incorporate a number of different models 
HPhfn!?f ^'^"^ the role of various groups of independent variables as 
determinants of placements and terminations: 

on th.. OPR. ^ incorporates only the variables that are available 

• Model 2 adds a series of "dummy" variables identifying the 
rZlrnl ^''^^^'T' ^he Significance of these models is that they 

control for unmeasured project-specific factors (both environmental and 
management related variables) that may be associated with personal 

^^inv!c^'^'i".r''^S^^'- ^^^^^ """^^^^ the best suited 

to investigate the independent effect of personal characteristics on 
placements and terminations. 



Tabla L-2. Estimated Coefficients of Termination Status at Twelve 
Months After Entry Logistic Regressions, PY 1983-84 



Independent 
Variables 



MALE 

AGE60-64 

AGE65-69 

AGE 70-74 

AGE 75 P 

EDUC911 

EDUC12 

EDUCI3C 

EDUC4P 

VET 

BLACK 

HISPANIC 

OTHRACE 

EMPSTAT 

LNFAMINC 

ENGLISH 

HANDICAP 

INTERCEPT 

N 



Dependent Variable 



Terminated 
Enroll ^ 


Placed 
Terminee 


0.440**** 


0.458** 


-O. 129 


-0.649**** 


-O. 257* 


-0.922**** 


•"0. 705**** 


-1.346**** 


"0* 465* 


-I .920**** 


0. 030 


0.172 


U* Jo J*** 


0.483** 


0.604**** 


0.385+ 


0.724**** 


0.508+ 


0.009 


-0.323+ 


0.007 


-0.262* 


-0.200 


-0.624** 


-0.578* 


0.113 


-0.400* 


0.561* 


-0.026* 


0.006 


-0.207 


-0.101 


-0.186 


-1.163*** 


-0.082 


-0.178 


3072 


1444 



Placed 
Enrol lee 



0.619 



0.667 



0.635**** 
-0.527**** 
-0.847**** 
-1.509*^* 
-1.795**** 
0.157 
0.578**** 
0.684**** 
0.881**** 
-0.231 
-0.180+ 
-0.573** 
-0.373 
0.021 
-0.012 
-0.296 
-1.025*** 

-1.311 

3072 

0.684 



**** Significant at 
*** Significant at 
** Significant at 
* Significant at 
+ Significant at 



.0001 level. 
.001 level. 
.01 level. 
.05 level. 
.10 level. 
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Universe- All PY 1983-84 new enroUees. 
Dependen, variable equals 1 for enroUees who 
terminated by 12 months ..fter entry, 0 for 
nonterminees . 

\''ZIZ 7. terminated by 

U months after entjy. ^ 

Dependent variable equas 1 for terminees who were 
placed by 12 months after entry, 0 for other 
terminees . 

^Universe: All PY 1983-84 new enroUees. 
Dependent variable equals 1 for enroUees who were 
placed by 12 months after entry, 0 for other 
enroUees (nonterminees + terminated for other 
reasons). 

Source: Intake/termination records data base. 
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TabK 0-3. Esciaaccd Coefficiencs of Terainac;on ac U Moocns A^ter -ncrv Hegresii^ns rsr 
?Y l982-8<» New Enrol lees' 



Holt I 



Prcdiccor 
Variable 


I 


2 


1 
J 


1 




1 6 


1 


MALE 


0. 12S***« 


0. 


109**** 


0 • 1 26**** 


0. 109**** 


0. 4 26**** 


0. i 31**** 


J. 1 »9**** 


AC£60-6A 


-0.052** 


-0. 


055*^* 


-0.050* 


-0. 050** 


-0.05 1** 


-U. 05 j*^ 




ACE65-69 


-0.080*** 


-0. 


08 j*** 


-0.077** 


-0. o/«»*^ 


"0.082*** 


— U . v03 


-0 . 087*** 


AC;E70-74 


-0. 160**** 


-0. 


159**** 


-0. 155**** 


-0. 150**** 


-0. 1 55**^^^ "* 


-U . I OV"^ ' 


—0 . I 6 I •••• 


A(rj75p 


-0.083* 


-0. 


080- 


-0.082* 


-0. 072 


-0. 074* 


-0 . 089* 


— y • uo J* 


EDUC911 { 


0.018 


0. 


on 


0.008 


0.006 


-O.OOl 


0. 007 


•A Artrtl 

-v.uuu J 


EDUC 1 2 


0.076*** 


0. 


059* 


0.067** 


0. 055* 


v . Ou 5 * 


0.061** 


—V . u** * 


EDUC13C 


0. 139**** 


0. 


113**** 


0. 129**** 


0. 108*** 


0. 101*** 


U. 1 * I " " 


0. *02*** 


EDUC4PC 


0. 132*** 


0. 


089* 


0. 122** 


0. 085* 


0.084* 




0.078* 


POV 


0.034 


0. 


000 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Y 


VET 


0.026 


0. 


022 


0.024 


0. 020 


0.028 


0.023 


7. v2 ^ 


BUCK 


-0.009 


-0. 


066** 


-0.0 10 


-0.067** 


-0.072*** 


-y . 05*** 




HISPANIC 


-0.065* 


-0. 


075* 


-0. 048* 


-0.064* 


-0. 1^2**** 


-0. 066* 




OTHRACE, 


-0.0*^5* 


-0. 


136** 


-0. 094* 


-0. 138** 


-0. 152** 


-0. 1 i 5* 




EM PS TAT' 5 

LNFAMISC 

ESGLISU 


X 




X 


-0.090* 


-0. 067* 


-0.077* 


-0.092** 




X 




X 


-0. 005* 


-0.005* 


-0. 005* 


-0. 005* 


•A rtrt^* 


X 




X 


-0.056* 


-0.033 


-0.072* 


-0.0*.7 


-0.066* 


HANDICAI 
MANUF80- 
PO?CH80j 


X 




X 


-0.047 


-0.029 


-0.031 


-0.030 


-0.022 


X 




X 


X 




U.UUl 


X 


0.002 


X 




X 


X 


X 


0.003**** 


V 


0.002** 


UP3AN80g 

l'EISDCX% 

r.VTLS'ON, 

DIRECTS P. , 

?ROJAGE2:2 

PROJAGEJ^ 

PUBSPON 


X 




X 


X 


X 


0.003**** 


X 


0.003**** 


X 




X 


X 


X 


-0.007* 


X 


-0.012** 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


0.032 


0.005 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


-0. 127**** 


-0.091**** 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


-o.oco** 


-0.053* 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


-0.073** 


-0.025 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


-0.028 


-0.026 


PROJECT 














NO 


NO 


DUMMIES 


NO 




YES 


so 


YES 


NO 


INTERCEPT 


0.400 


0. 


405 


0.480 


0.449 


0.298 


0.611 


0.'«'«0 




r J380 


0. 




0.0417 


0.1068 


0.0641 


G.0563 


O.Oo97 


? 


10.65 


*.37 


9.65 


8.11 


12.28 


10.20 


10.83 



*•*« Significanc ac .0001 level. 

*** Significanc ac .001 level. 

♦* Significanc ac .01 level. 

* Significanc ac .05 level. 

* Significanc ac .10 level. 



Dependenc Variable: I • Those who cenamaced 12 aof.Chs after encrv, 
0 * Those scill m che prograa. 

2 

"Eaployed ac encry. 

^Macural logarichm of faaily mcoae. 

'^Liaiced English speaking abilicv. 

^Percenc employed m aaa.iufaccuring m 1980. 

^Percenc ".hange in area populacion, L970-1980. 



8 



10, 



Percenc of populacion in urban areas in 1980. 
Local uneaploynenc race ac encry. 

Q 

Sacional Sponsor • I, Scace Sponsor » 0. 
Direcc adalniscracion by grancee * I, indirecC 



II 



12 



Projecc in operacion 5-10 years. 
Projecc in operacion over 10 years. 



^^Public sponsof - I, privace sponsor • 0. 
Universe: PY 1983-84 New Enrol lees. 

a/ Variables chac have been excluded from che gi/en run are referenced by an "X' cell encrv. 
Source: Incake/cersmac ion records file. 
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Ttble ^seioACed Coefficiencs of PUceoent for PY 1983-64 Sew Enrollees w-ho Teraintce )v 12 Months 

After Entry 





Model 


V«ri«ble 


I 


1 

1 2 • 


3 




i 3 

1 




1 


HALE 


0.105*** 


0.081** 


A.115*** 


0.091** 


0.108*** 


0.102*** 


0.099*** 


AGE63-64 


-0.138**** 


-0.136**** 


-0. 145**** 


-0.141**** 


-0. 144**** 


-0.146**** 


-0.145**** 


ACE65-69 


-0.203**** 


-O.200**** 


-0.211**** 


-0. 200**** 


-0.196**** 


-0.214**** 


-0.205**** 


ACE 70-74 


-0,247**** 


-0.241**** 


-0. 256**** 


-0.244**** 


-0.251**** 


-0.257**** 


-0.253**** 


ACW75P 


-0.324**^ 


-0.300**** 


-0.343**** 


-0.309**** 


-0.318**** 


-0.349**** 


-0.333**** 


EDUC911 


0.016 


0.009 


0.017 


0.008 


0.002 


0.028 


0.203 


EDUC12 


0.073* 


0.095** 


0.073* 


0.093** 


0.05f 


0.095** 


0.089** 


EDUC13C 


0.036 


0.096* 


0.056 


0.096* 


0.042 


0.094* 


O.088* 


EDUC4PC 


O.l05-» 


0.146** 


0.097* 


0.137** 


0.079 


0.134* 


o.i2r* 


POV 


-0.007 


0.011 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


VET 


-0.081* 


-0.051 


-0.082* 


-0.053 


-0.074* 


-0.069* 


-0.064-*- 


BUCK 


-0.077** 


-0.015 


-0.085** 


-0.020 


-0.106*** 


-0.063* 


-O.079** 


HISPA!«IC 


-0. 162**** 


0.005 


-0.173**** 


0.002 


-C.138** 


-0.132** 


-0. 100* 


OTHRACE 


-0.090 


-0.W6 


-0.089 


-0.048 


-0.098 


-0.075 


-0.077 


EMPSTAT^. 
LNTAIIINC 


X 


/* 


0. 121* 


0. 142** 


0. 147** 


0. 127* 


0.143** 


X 


X 


0.004 


0.002 


0.005 


0.003 


O.COi 


ENGLISH 


X 


X 


0.015 


-0.002 


0.019 


0*014 


0.013 


HANDICAP 
MANUFSO^ 
POPChSO, 




y 


-U^ 1 70*-* 


-0 . 160** 


-0 . 167** 


-0. 70** 


-0. 162** 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0.007**^* 


X 


0,007**** 






Y 
A 


Y 


\J . VV** " " ^ * 


X 


O.0O2* 


URBANSOg 
UEINDEX Q 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0.001* 


X 


0.001 




Y 
A 


A 


Y 




X 


-0.024*** 


NATLSPON, 
DIRECTSPJ, 
PR0JACE2J* 
PR0JACE3* 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0.181**** 


0.180*"*^ 


X 




3( 








-0.071 * 


X 




X 


X 


X 


0.078* 


0.062 




3( 


Y 
A 




Y 
A 


A AQQ*^ 

u.ow** 


Or 


PUBSPON*"^ 




Y 
A 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 


0. 213**** 


0 ' 


PROJECT 
















DUMMIES 


NO 


YES 




YES 


SO 


SO 




INTERCEPT 


0.336 


0.295 


0.507 


0.292 


0.518 


0,262 


0,282 




o.os;d 


0.1862 


0.0670 


0.1940 


0.0895 


0.1173 


0, no- 


F 


7.72 


7.58 


7.42 


7.52 


8. 20 


10.58 


lo. 08 


Signific 


ant ac .0001 


level. 












Signific 


ant ac *001 


level. 












Signific 


anc at .01 


level. 












* Sig: if ic 


ant at .OS 


level. 












* Signific 


ant at .10 


level. 













o 
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Dependent Variable: 1 • Terainees who were placed, 
0 - Other terainees* 

2 

Eoployed at ;ntry. 



Nacu;&. '•'^garitha of family incotse. 

4 

Linited English speaking ability. 

^Percent eaployed m aanufacturing ir. 1980. 
6 

Percent change in area population, 1970-1980 
'percent of population in urban areas in 1980. 
Local uneopZoyiaent rate at entry. 

9 

National Sponsor • 1, State Sponsor - 0. 
Direct administration by grantee - 1, indirect * 0 
'Project in operation 5-10 years. 
Project in operation over 10 yi^ars. 
^^Public sponsor • 1, private sponsor - 0. 

Universe: PY 19B3-S4 Sew Enrollees who tenainated by 12 oontha after eitry. 

*/ Variables that have been excluded froo the given run are referenced by an *X* cell entry. 

Source: Intake/teraination records f ie. 
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Table D-5. Esciaaced Coefficiencs vjt Placement by 12 \fcer Encry for PY 1983-84 New SnroUees 



Model 



a/ 



"ariable 


I 


2 


1 3 


i 

1 - 


5 


6 


j 


7 


MALE 


0. 104**** 


0.091**** 


0.109**** 


0.095**** 


0. 


104**** 


0.111**** 


0. 


107**** 


ACE60-64 


-0.093**** 


-0.094<^*** 


-0.094**** 


-0.093**** 


-0. 


095**** 


-0.0«5**** 


-0. 


097**** 


;.CZo5-69 


-0. 132**** 


136**** 


. 1 34**** 


-0. 136**** 


-0. 






-0. 


142**** 


ACE 70-74 


-0. 181**** 


-0. 185**** 


-0. 183**** 


-0. 184**** 


-0. 


181**** 


-0. 188**** 


-0. 


188**** 


AGW75P 


-0. 18j**** 


-0. 180**** 


-0. 187**** 


-0. 181**** 


-0. 


176**** 


-0. 194**** 


-0. 


188**** 


EDUC911 


0.013 


0.010 


0.009 


0.007 


-0. 


003 


0.014 


0. 


007 


EDUC12 


0.063*** 


0.065*** 


0.059** 


0.061** 


0. 


037* 


0.064*** 


0. 


052** 


EDUC13C 


0.086*** 


0.084*** 


0.083*** 


0.082*** 


0. 


059* 


0.089**** 


0. 


075** 


EDUC4PC 


0. 1 13*** 


0. 107*** 


0. 109*** 


0. 104*** 


0. 


081* 


0. 108*** 


0. 


096** 


POV 


0.013 


0.009 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


VET 


-0.020 


-0.013 


-0.021 


-0.015 


-0. 


014 


-0.018 


-c. 


014 


3LACK 


-0.041** 


-0.041* 


-0.044** 


-0.043* 


-0. 


085**** 


-0.053*** 


-0. 


076**** 


HISPANIC 


-0, 101**** 


-0.041 


^,099*«tr« 


-0.038 


-0. 


13J**** 


-0.089**** 


-0. 


101**** 


OTHRACE 


-0.090* 


-0.079* 


-0.090* 


-0.079* 


-0. 


118** 


-0.093* 


-0. 


105** 


EMPSTAT 


X 


X 


0.003 


0.018 


0. 


014 


0.0005 


-0. 


008 


LNFAHINp-^ 
ENGLISH** 


X 


X 


-0.0002 


-0.001 


0. 


001 


-0.0005 


J. 


000 


X 


X 


-0.019 


-0.015 


-0. 


030 


-0.015 


0. 


026 


HANDICAP 
MANUF80g 


X 


X 


-0. 101** 


-0.083** 


-0. 


088** 


-0.089** 


-0. 


081** 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0. 


004**** 


X 


0. 


004*** 


POPCHSOy 


X 


X 


X 


X 


-0. 


0004 


X 


0. 


0002 


URBAN80q 
UE INDEX 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0. 


002**** 


X 


0. 


002**** 


X 


X 


X 


X 


-0. 


016**** 


X 


-0. 


01 7**** 


NATLSPON 
DIRECTSpfj 

PRO J ACE 2* 

PR0JACE3^ 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




0. 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


-0.090**** 


-0. 


079**** 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


0.0002 


-0. 


001 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


0.016 


0. 


027 


PUBSPON^-^ 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


0.090**** 


0. 


081**** 


PROJECT 




















IXn«IES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 




NO 


SO 




SO 


INTERCEPT 


0.230 


0.138 


0.252 


0.156 


0. 


165 


0.195 


0. 


140 




0 0518 


0.1321 


0.0544 


0.1339 


0. 


0721 


0.0771 


0. 


0888 


F 


14.71 


10.92 


12.74 


10.48 


13 


.92 


14.29 


14 


.08 



**** Significant ac .0001 level. 

*** SignifLcanc ac .001 level. 

** SignLficanc ac .01 level. 

* Significanc ac .05 level. 

Significanc ac .10 Level. 



Dependenc Variable; 1 « Enroilees placed by 12 taonchs after encry» 

0 " Non-cersmees and cerainees for ocher reasons. 

^Ecployed ac cncry. 

^Nacural logaricha of faaily incose. 

4 

Liaiced English speaking abLiicy. 

^Percenc eaployed in sanufaccuring In 1980. 

^Percenc change in area populacion, 1970-1980. 

^Percent- of populacion in urban areas in 1980. 

Local uneoployaenc race ac encry. 
9 

Nacional Sponsor 1, Sc^ce Sponsor * 0. 
Direcc adoiniscracion by grancee - 1, mdirecc ■ 0. 
Projecc in operacion 5-10 years. 
Projecc in operacion over 10 years. 



3, 



10, 



11 



;2 



^^PubUc sponsor - 1, privace sponsor - 0. 
Universe: PY 1983-34 .Sew Enroilees. 

z/ Variables chac have been excluded froa che given run 4^e referenced by an *X' cell encry. 
Source: Incake/cersmacion records file. 



• Model 3 contains a longer list of personal characteristics 
than Model 1^ This includes the variables that were included in Table 9" 

• Model 4 adds project-specific dummies this list in order 
to control for project-specific unmeasured variables* 

• Model 5 adds a number of local environmental variables to 
personal characteristics predictors. These include the following 
variables: 

Percent employed in manufacturing in 198O in local 
area; 

Percent change in area population between 1970 and 
1980 ; 

Percent of local popul ition in urban areas in 198O; 
and 

Local unemployment rate during month of the 
enrollee's program entry. 

The purpose of using these independent variables was to assess the effect 
of local environmental variables over which the program operators have no 
control on the probability of terminating, and placing an enrollee. The 
source of data was the City and County Data Book File (containing mostly 
1980 Census data) and a Bureau of Labor Statistics computer tape 
containing more recent local unemployment rate information. 

• Model 6 introduces a number of project management variables 
in addition to personal characteristics as independent variables. These 
include the following: 

National/State sponsorship; 
Direct/indxrect administration; 

Project age (less than 5 years; S'^IO years; over 10 
years); and 

Public/private sponsorship. 

Codes for these management variables were developed on the basis of the 
field visits conducted for this evaluation. 

• Model 7 incorporates personal characteristics, local 
environmental, and project management variables as predictors variables. 
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